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Strange Words 


in a NEW LANGUAGE 
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Do You Understand Them? 


HERE’S a new language in America 

today. It is the language of recovery. 
It is a language that every intelligent 
man and woman strives to understand, 
for it affects their lives, pocketbooks, 
futures. 


Yet it is a complicated and bewilder- 
ing language and each day its unfamiliar 
phrases fill the pages of the press— 


ECNAR 
(Executive Council for National Recovery) 


What bet did the President make about it? (See NEWS- 
WEEK, July 22, p. 20). 


NRA 


(National Recovery Administration) 


Why does General Johnson worry about “dead cats’? (See 
NEWS-WEEK, July 29, p. 22). 


AGAD 


(Agricultural Adjustment Administration) 


What did it do to bring about ‘the greatest accomplishment 
in the history of American agriculture’? (See NEWS- 
WEEK, July 22, p. 22). 


FCA 


(Farm Credit Administration) 


_ & the Wisconsin "thaw’’? (See NEWS-WEEK, June 
24, p. 4). 


HOLC 


(Home Owners Loan Corporation) 


Shall home owners be served by patronage or merit system? 
(See NEWS-WEEK, July 22, p. 5). 


FERA 


(Federal Emergency Relief Administration) 


When will relief come to Ruby Laffoon? (See NEWS- 
WEEK, July 29, p. 8). 


FECOT 


(Federal Coordination of Transportation) 


Who are the forgotten men in railway pay? (See NEWS- 
WEEK, July 22, p. 27). 


Ccivco 
(Civilian Conservation Corps) 


Who is Field Marshal of Tree Planting? (See NEWS- 
WEEK, June 24, p. 4). 


FEAP 


(Federal Emergency Administration of be oj 

orks 
ry are they tearing down fences in Texas? (See NEWS- 
WEEK, July 29, p. 23). 





NEWS-WEEK—faithful interpreter 
of the language of today 

To live intelligently today, you must 
know even more than “what's going on” 
in Washington, London, Paris and Ber- 
lin. To understand the news, you must 
know the cause of events, the effect, the 
accrued result; the vital background to 
important news must be built-in swiftly 
yet comprehensively, shorn of all en- 
tangling and bewildering detail. You 
must be able to see beyond the head- 
lines; you must have access to the facts 
behind the news. 


NEWS-WEEK—the new idea 
in weekly news presentation 
NEWS-WEEK is based on a new con- 
ception of weekly news presentation. 
NEWS-WEEK covers a week’s news 
in perspective. It selects the news it 
publishes from hundreds of newspapers 
and periodicals from all parts of the 
world, adds a photographic background 
wherever vetiide adds new facts from 
outside sources, checks each story for ac- 
curacy, condenses many _ thousands 


it year {52 issues) NEWS-WEEK only 


of words of hastily-written daily news 
into a few hundred words of clarified, 
authoritative fact. 

NEWS-WEEK is not a journal of 
opinion. It is a journal of trenchant in- 
formation, tersely told. Its style of 
writing is simple, clear, easy to under- 
stand. It does not dilute or contort the 
news by adding facts not intimately asso- 
ciated with the news. 

The result is a news-magazine concen- 
trated on news. 
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LETTERS 





BEAURAING PILGRIMAGE 


| was surprised to see in the Aug. 19th isstie of your 
ysually fair and accurate magazine a garbled and 
flippant account of the pilgrimage of Belgian Catholics 
to Beauraing, Belgium. After reading your statement, 
“Although the Virgin did not appear,” I referred to 
the Catholic News of Aug. 26th issue and noted the 
report of the Belgian correspondent of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference news service. He re- 
ported that the apparition did take place, to one 
Cosme Tilmant, and that miraculous cures of the 
sick also occurred. : 

In view of the general excellence of your reporting, 
I not only refuse to believe you unfair, but also ex- 
pect you to be accurate. Therefore, please reconcile 
these incongruous reports. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Joun W. Murray. 


Editorial Note: News-Weex cannot regard its ac- 
count of the Beauraing pilgrimage as either flippant 
or inaccurate. The apparition of the Virgin was re- 
ported not this year, but last .year, by Gendarme 
Cosme Tilmant of Beauraing. 


REPLY TO MR. WEBSTER 


In regard to the letter of Charles Webster, it is my 
opinion that he should be more careful in his asser- 
tions about Chicago universities. If he dislikes the 
fact that an Easterner endowed the University of 
Chicago of the West, let him recall that that man 
made his money in Western oil fields. 2 

Your “Letter” column is very interesting. I wish 
you would expand it to two or more columns. 

, James C. Davis 

Oak Park, Il. 


Editorial Note: John D. Rockefeller, whose money 
endowed the University of Chicago, laid the founda- 
tion of his-fortune not in Western oil fields but in the 
Middle West. 


SALLY’ RAND AND SCIENCE 


Your reporter on the Sally Rand affair in Chicago, 
discussed in the issue of Aug. 19, has evidently not 
had the pleasure of.visiting the exposition. Else he or 
she would not~have said that ‘the Streets of Paris, 
Old Mexico, and the Oriental Village have been doing 
a rousing business while the Planetarium, the Hall of 
Science, and other worthy spots have been nearly de- 
serted.” True, the attractions named have been 
crowded, except possibly Old Mexico, which is a long 
way from the other two, by the way. But I have 
visited the Fair at a g many hours and have in- 
variably had difficulty trying to see the exhibits in the 
“worthy spots” because they were crowded. 

Possibly the meaning intended was literal—the 
exhibits close at 10 o’clock, which is about the time 
the noisy places get started. The sy teeny left by the 
offending sentence, however, is that huge buildings full 
of instructive material stand empty and silent and the 
crowd streams to the Sally Rand section. It isn’t true. 

Lots STICE 

Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


Please take up the fight for education in your 
weekly. Chicago children have suffered and will suf- 
fer more if present curtailments of the present Chicago 
Board of Education are permitted. Please give pub- 
licity to the brave fight being waged by the {‘Save Our 
Schools Committee,” 186 North Wabash Av., under 
the direction of Mrs. Holland Flagler. Politics of both 
major parties have become so rankly dishonest in 
Chicago that determined citizens who love Chicago 
and her opportunities are positively ushering in a new 
era for this city. 


Chicago, Il. 


Mary E. EspENSHADE 


COMMENDING 


I am commending your weekly to others, and some 
of my friends have ‘sent in subscriptions. We ap- 
preciate its dignified tone and complete news. 

Acnes B. PoweLt 

Marshall, Mich. 


GOLD IS NEWS 


.. There's too much gold on the newsprint, now that 
it has left the semi-sacred simoleon. Why make a 
prima-donna out of a metal? For years American 
citizens got along without being excited about it, 
eeping most of what the in their teeth, a 
respectable place. Now, when the President says it 
can travel under its own name again, the front pages 
five it as much space as a murder in usetts. Is 
there a reason for this, or should the news ‘have been 
run with the rest of the obituaries? 
Newark; 8 J. Epwarp R, Buttock 
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THE COVER 
Color sequence of News-Week covers for Volume II: 
First Saturday of a th, blue; d, red; third, 





yellow; fourth, orange; fifth, green. 


HENRY FORD: Always independent, he 
became the first big test for the Blue Eagle. 
—(See page 3). (International). 

ON ASTOR’S YACHT: Raymond Moley sees 
President Roosevelt and Vincent Astor off 
for a cruise on the Nourmahal.—(See page 7). 
(Acme). 

BIG NAVY PROGRAM: The cruiser Min- 
neapolis ready for launching at Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, as Secretary Swanson signs con- 
tracts for seventeen more warships.—(See 
page 19). (Wide World). 

THE KINGFISH: While shaving in a Mil- 
waukee hotel, Senator Huey Long gives his 
pieturesque account of the Battle of Long 
Island.—(See page 7). (International). 

50 YEARS IN BASEBALL: Connie Mack, 
manager of the Philadelphia Athletics, hangs 
up another big league record.—(See page 15). 
(Wide World). 

NEW DEAL WINS: John Roosevelt rides 
New Deal to a blue ribbon in the saddle class 

nebeck, N. Y. 


DOUBLES CHAMPIONS: Lester Stoefen and 
Lott capture the national title at 
, Mass—(See page 18). (Wide 


orld). 





DISTINCTIVE 


- +. and not expensive 


When in New York, stop 
at the DELMONICO. This 
fine Park Avenue Hotel is 
conveniently situated for 
business and entertainment. 


Rates from %4.00 a Day 


1, 2 and 3 room apart- 
ments, both furnished and 
unfurnished, with serving 
pantries and electrical re- 
frigeration are available. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 


Under Reliance Management 























Boy! ..take these 
Bags to Mr. HArT’s 
old room!" 


MR. HART has been com- 
ing back year after year, 
like thousands of other 
men who travel for busi- 
ness. If there's a Knott 
hotel in town — he heads right 
for it. We know, and cater to, 
his personal likes and dislikes 
— and he appreciates our 
understanding ser- 
vice. The uniformly 
low rates, and. con- 
venient locations are 
another advantage. 


ONE STANDARD —~ THE BEST 
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This happened just the other day in Chicago. ... 
It became known that a Cadillac owner was in the 
market for a new motor car, his old car having 

seen several years of service. 


Immediately, he was besieged to purchase motor cars of 
every description. Most persistent of all were the salesmen 
representing the price group immediately below Cadillac 
and La Salle. 

All the familiar arguments were used to influence him— 
mostly, of course, centering around the idea of a slightly 
lower first-cost. 

Yet, in spite of all inducements, the Cadillac owner re- 
fused to be interested. To one and all, he told the same 
story—“No—I’m going to get another Cadillac.” 

He didn’t bother to explain his decision, for he is a very 
busy man with time at a premium. But it just happens that 
we know what was in his mind—for he was kind enough 


No-Ln going to get another Cadillac 








to tell us when he came to take delivery of his new Cadillac. 


In the past, he has owned several cars of different makes. 
None of them quite satisfied him. Always, he was looking 
for something better and more satisfactory. 


Then, one day, he bought a Cadillac—and it was a reve- 
lation. It was precisely the car he had been looking for. 
There was something about the way it ran, the way it handled, 
the way it rode, that satisfied him completely. 

He never tired of this car. In fact, the more he drove it, 
the better he liked it. Now and then, he used to drive his 
friends’ cars—some of them expensive ones. And he was 
always glad to be back again at the wheel of his Cadillac. 


Eventually, he bought his second Cadillac. And the story 
repeated itself. 


So now, when he was ready to buy yet another car, he 
wanted a Cadillac. Why even consider buying anything else? 


LaSalle list prices begin at $2245, f. 0. 6. Detroit . . . Cadillac at $2695... G. M. A. C. terms available on any model 


CADILLAC 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD... A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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FORD VS. BLUE EAGLE: A Nation Uniting for 








Once again Henry Ford showed that 
he likes to play his cards in his own 
. way. 

It is not likely that the world will 
soon forget the dramatic week-end of 
y Labor Day when Mr. Ford, sitting in 
the seclusion of a cabin on Lake Su- 
perior, challenged by his silence not 
only the NRA but the will of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

To people all over the globe, the 
man who preached and first put into 
practice the theory of high wages and 
mass production appears as a sort of 
ninth wonder of the world. It is per- 
7 haps not too much to say that his 
| theories have altered the life of every 
civilized being on earth. That at the 
age of 70 he should stand out even for 
a day in opposition to a great united 
movement in the industrial society 
which he helped to create seemed un- 
believable. 


NEGOTIATIONS: A week ago last 
Sunday the permanent code of fair 
competition for the automobile indus- 
try was signed by the President. Mr. 
Ford had been invited to participate 
in the preliminary negotiations, but de- 
clined. So the conferences proceeded 
without him, the manufacturers being 
represented by the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, of which 











the Ford Motor Co. is not a member. 
In spite of Mr. Ford’s absence, how- 
ever, every effort was made to find a 
code which would meet his approval. 

Over the protests of labor’s repre- 
sentatives, a clause was inserted which, 
in effect, would preserve the open shop 
in the industry. “Without in any way 
attempting to qualify or modify the 
foregoing requirements of the National 
Recovery Act (the collective bargain- 
ing requirements),” it stated, “employ- 
ers in this industry may exercise their 
right to select, retain, or advance em- 
ployes on the basis of individual merit, 
without regard to membership or non- 
membership in any organization.” (See 
box page 4.) 

Mr. Ford was not satisfied. Since the 
day in January, 1914, when he set a 
minimum wage of $5 a day, he has 
been a champion of high wages. He 
believes they render labor not only 
more efficient but also better able to 
buy the products manufactured by em- 
ployers. Mr. Ford has always refused 


“to permit collective bargaining in his 


factories, however, even through the 
comparatively helpless “company un- 
ions,” which in many cases are run 
more by employers than by the work- 
ers. 

The National Recovery Act specifi- 


‘cally guarantees the right of labor to 


Recovery Waited to Hear From one “Rugged Individualist” 





KEYSTONE 


Capital of the Ford Industrial Empire on the River Rouge at Dearborn, Mich. 


bargain collectively. The automobile 
code also provides that organized rep- 
resentatives of the industry (in this 
case, the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce) have the right to exam- 
ine the books of any company to de- 
termine whether or not the individual 
manufacturer is living up to the code. 
These two provisions Mr. Ford refused 
to accept. 

Last Tuesday, the code went into ef- 
fect. Up to Monday, the last day of 
grace, no word came from Mr. Ford. 


“CRACKING DOWN”: The pre- 
vious week reporters interviewed Gen- 
eral Johnson, head of NRA. 

“General,” one of them asked, “what 
about these newspaper reports that 
Henry Ford has got a code of his own?” 

“I don’t know,” answered the Gen- 
eral, “I haven’t heard anything about 
a 

“You haven’t heard anything from 
Henry Ford?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Will you crack down on him?” 

The General glanced round the room. 
“I think maybe the American people 
will crack down on him when the Blue 
Eagle is on other cars and he doesn’t 
have one.” 

“Suppose he should outdo the regular 
code with shorter hours and high 
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wages?” asked the reporters. ‘Would 
that be all right?” 

“That would not be compliance.” 

“If he does not sign the code, will 
the government get rid of all its Fords 
and Lincolns?” 

“There would be no point in getting 
rid of those that they have, but they 
won’t buy any more. The government 
has signified its intentions of buying 
only from those industries which dis- 
play the Blue Eagle.” 

That was all the General had to say. 
But he has said many times that the 
NRA is interested in more than the 
simple raising of wages and shortening 
of hours of labor. It is determined to 
bring about that “economic constitu- 
tional order” of which Mr. Roosevelt 
spoke in his campaign for office. 

There seemed no way in which Mr. 
Ford could avoid the issue. 


PENALTIES: All manufacturers 
who accept the permanent code of their 
industry get the Blue Eagle. Up until 
last Monday Mr. Ford, remaining 
silent, was not entitled to it. The law 
cannot touch him for mere refusal to 
signify his acceptance. But if he 
violates the code’s provisions by inter- 
fering, for instance, with his em- 
ployes’ privilege of collective bargain- 
ing, he might be refused the right to 
do business in interstate commerce, 
fined $500, and jailed six months for 
every day of the violation. 


Mr. Ford, without a Blue Eagle, 
however, was in danger of a boycott, 
from those who signed NRA consumer 
pledges. Officials in Maine and Penn- 
sylvania had already announced that 
the governments of those States would 
buy no Fords or Lincolns unless they 
bore the NRA insignia. The Ford 
dealers did not express their intentions. 
They were in the position, in most 
cases, of having already signed an NRA 
agreement to buy only under the Blue 
Eagle; an agreement which, in the 
case of Mr. Ford’s defection, they would 
have to break if they wanted to stay 
in business. 


IN THE WOODS: The foregoing 
facts were pointed out by reporters 
who gathered in Marquette, Mich., in 
search of Mr. Ford. An anonymous 
spokesman said bluntly: “Mr. Ford 
will not recognize labor unions, and he 
will not accede to any law or emer- 
gency arrangements whereby his ri- 
vals can get access to other manufac- 
turers’ figures.” 

Over the week-end the newspapers 
carried long detailed accounts of efforts 
of the press to get in touch with the 
manufacturer at the Huron Mountain 
Club, where he was in seclusion. Dis- 
patches told little else than that Mr. 
Ford had nothing to say. One reporter 
got by the guards and talked with him 
about a collection of curious watches. 
It was known that he spoke over the 


telephone with his son and. business. 


partner, Edsel, who was at Seal Har- 
bor, Me. 

Tuesday the President returned to 
Washington. On the previous Satur- 
day the freighter, Henry Ford, ap- 
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AUTO CODE ON LABOR 





“Employers in this industry shall comply 
with the following requirements of Section 
7 (a) of Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act: 

““(1) Employes shall have the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing, and shall 
be free from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designation of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concerted activ- 
ities for the purpose of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid or protection; (2) no 
employe and no one seeking employment shall 
be required as a condition of employment to 
join any company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a labor or- 
ganization of his own choosing; and (3) em- 
ployers shall comply with the maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other 
conditions of employment, approved or pre- 
scribed by the President. 

“Without in any way attempting to qualify 
or modify, by interpretation, the foregoing re- 
quirements of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, employers in this industry may exer- 
cise their right to select, retain, or advance 
employes on the basis of individual merit, 
without regard to their membership or non- 
membership in any organization.” 








peared on the lake near the camp 
where Mr. Ford was staying, and 
stood by to take him back to Detroit. 
Still no word came. There were whis- 
pers that he might outdo NRA with 
a code of his own, reinstating the old 
$5-a-day minimum wage. It had al- 
ready been pointed out that Ford’s 
present scale gives workers better 
hours and wages than the automobile 
code requires. It was also stated at 
Detroit that the parent Ford plant had 
added between 3,000 and 4,000 men to 
the payroll. 


LIMELIGHT: The week-end of La- 
bor Day was not the first time Mr. 
Ford. has startled the world. As a re- 
mincler of another Ford incident, a little 
news item appeared on Labor Day to 
the effect that “the old Danish liner 
Oscar II has been sold to a British 
ship-breaking company for $67,500 and 
will be scrapped.” This is the peace 
ship-—the ship in which Mr. Ford and a 
company of “idealists” set forth during 
the war with the boast that he would 
“bring the boys out of the trenches by 
Christmas.” On another occasion he 
held the world’s attention when he re- 
ferred to history as “bunk.” And when- 

















NIRA’S TWO BIG STICKS 





Section 3 (b), regarding violations of pro- 
visions of codes, reads in part: 

“After the President shall have approved 
any such code, the provisions of such code 
shall be the standards of fair competition for 
such trade or industry or subdivision thereof. 
Any violation of such standards in any trans- 
action in or affecting interstate or foreign 
commerce shall be deemed an unfair method 
of competition in commerce within the mean- 
ing of the Federal Trade Commission Act...” 

Section 4 (b), on licensing recalcitrant in- 
dustries, reads in part: 

“Whenever the President ... after such 
public notice and hearing as he shall specify, 
shall find it essential to license business enter- 
prises in order to make effective a code of 
fair competition or an agreement under this 
title or otherwise to effectuate the policy of 
this iitle, and shall publicly so announce, no 
perso shall, after a date fixed in such an- 
nouncement, engage in or carry on any busi- 
hess, in or affecting interstate or foreign 
comrierce, specified in such announcement, 
unless. he shall have first obtained a license 
issued pursuant to such regulations as the 
President shall prescribe. The President. may 
suspend or revoke any such license, after due 
notice and opportunity for hearing, for viola- 
tions of the terms or conditions thereof: Any 
order of the President suspending or revok- 
ing any such license shall be final if in ac- 
cordance with law., .” 


ever he has captured that attention, 
Ford competitors have fairly frothed at 
the mouth at the accompanying pub- 
licity, which they saw as free adver. 
tising for the Ford car. 

In exchange for the high wage he 
gives them, it has always been Mr. 
Ford’s policy to demand tireless service 
of his workers. He has forbidden them 
to smoke in his plants, and has tried to 
force them to be teetotalers, and grow 
their own vegetables. “If booze comes 
back, I’m through with manufacturing,” 
he once said. 

“Chop your own wood,” reads a motto 
over his fireplace, “it will warm you 
twice.” ‘'This extraordinary, rugged, un- 
yielding man has followed that advice, 
and in doing so has become master of 
an industrial empire unique in history. 
But ia the past he has not been notice- 
ably successful in his efforts to extend 
his power into fields where the ma- 
chinery he loves and the organization 
he has built are not the vital factors. 

He posted a notice in all his plants 
“advising” his employes to vote for 
Herbert Hoover. “To prevent times 
from getting worse, and to help times 
to get better, President Hoover must be 
elected,” the proclamation read. 

But the progress of the New Deal 
caused the manufacturer to change his 
tune. Last May, he bought advertis- 
ing space in the newspapers to an- 
nounce that, in his opinion, on “Inau- 
guration Day, he (Mr. Roosevelt) 
turned the Ship of State around.” 


THE DILEMMA: The position of 
Mr. Ford in the motor industry is not 
as lofty as it was when his Model T had 
no competitors. His company publishes 
no income accounts, but estimates based 
on balance-sheet changes indicate it 
lost $75,000,000 last year, exclusive of 
any dividends it might have paid to the 
two stockholders, Mr. Ford and his 
son, Edsel. 

No one had any definite information 
as to what he planned to do. He has 
been in tight places before. From most 
of them he emerged unscathed. Would 
he stand out to the last and finally 
accede to a direct appeal the President 
was thought to be contemplating? And 
would this about-face, coupled with an 
increase in benefits to his workers, 
win him the popular acclaim that 
means increased sales? 

While Mr. Ford pondered, his com- 
petitors took what cheer they could. 
Chrysler, proclaiming itself the “largest 
employer of Detroit labor,” announced 
in a full-page newspaper advertisement 
that “the Blue Eagle flies from every 
flagstaff” of its factories. Chevrolet, 
“the world’s largest builder of motor 
cars,” adopted the slogan: “Proud and 
glad to do our part.” 

But there was trouble in Chevrolet's 
St. Louis factories, and the NRA was 
asked to investigate charges that 100 
employes had been fired, in violation of 
the Recovery Act, because of their ac- 
tivities.on behalf of unions. Chevrolet 
countered. with the claim that.the men 
had been dismissed irrespective of 
union affiliation. ; 

Meanwhile, President Roosevelt ar- 
rived in Washington. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Mr. and Mrs. Ford Reviving the Day Executives of the Ford Motor Co. in Conference at the Main Plant 
of the Horse at a Pageant in 1924 in Dearborn, Mich. Henry Ford is at the Left, Edsel in the Center 


ACME INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
Henry Ford as Friend of Three Republican Presidents: Leaving Detroit With Herbert Hoover to Visit White 
House in 1932 Campaign; Chatting With Calvin Coolidge; Camping With Warren Harding and Thomas Edison 


— se 
— Le ae vee 
INTERNATIONAL BROWN BROTHERS 
Peace Ship Oscar II Sailing From New York on Dec. 4, Henry Ford in His First Automobile. Its One-Cylinder 
1915, With Mr. Ford Aboard Hoping to End the War Engine Was Built at Home Over the Kitchen Sink 
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LABOR: Coal Code Construction Heampered by 


Dissension Among Mine Workers’ Organizations 


“Getting sense into coal operators 
and coal diggers alike, is as easy as 
feeding melted butter on the end of 
a hot awl to an infuriated wildcat.” 

In a moment of extreme provocation, 
Oscar Ameringer, then editor of The 
Illinois Miner, put down this gloomy 
observation. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson might have 
reached the same conclusion last week. 
In the first part of the week, the NRA 
Administrator announced that a code 
for the bituminous coal industry was 
at last in sight. He said that non- 
union operators from south of the 
Ohio River had finally capitulated and 
agreed to do business with the United 
Mine Workers of America, headed by 
John L. Lewis (see page 15). Presi- 
dent Roosevelt telephoned congratula- 
tions to the exultant General and then 
set forth for his week-end, happy to 
have the bothersome coal code out of 
the way. 


UPSET: Soon, however, from con- 
ference rooms where non-union opera- 
tors met with union officials for the 
first time in the history of the industry, 
came word that “technical difficulties” 
had arisen over the matter of tonnage 
rates in the various fields. The basic 
rates under consideration were to cover 
unskilled labor, ranging from $4.60 a 
day in the Pittsburgh fields to $4.20 
for the South. Special rates apply to 
skilled miners, who are paid by the 
ton. It was on the question of these 
rates that the conference ran into 
trouble. 

Further trouble arose when J. Van 
Norman, counsel for the Appalachian 
operators, produced from his brief- 
case an opinion that no code should 
be signed which mentioned the name 
of any specific union. This roused 
Mr. Lewis, for it was his contention 
as well as that of his fellow unionists 
that the United Mine Workers of 
America must be officially recognized 
in the code before it would be satis- 
factory to labor. 

Mr. Van Norman’s opinion ran as 
follows: “The agreement of the em- 
ployer to employ a worker only on 
condition that he belongs to a named 
union is manifestly a limitation on the 
freedom of choice of such worker as 
between rival unions and is a viola- 
tion of the Recovery Act.” And there 
for the time being the coal code rests. 


PROGRESSIVES: Mr. Van Norman 
was in reality taking advantage of an 
internal union war which has kept 
the U.M.W.A. seething for more than 
three hectic years. In Illinois, mili- 
tant miners have split away from the 
old-line union to set up the Progres- 
sive Miners’ Union. They have fought 
it out with the Lewis forces. Miners 


have killed miners, bombed one 
another’s houses, and ambushed men 
going to work under the standards of 
rival unions. Illinois, at one time the 
backbone of the U.M.W.A., with 60,000 
organized men, has become a bloody 
battlefield for followers of Lewis and 
his enemies. 

At the moment when Mr. Van Nor- 
man made his unexpected move, which 
plainly intimated that the non-union 
operators had not yet given up the 


Cates favored the formation of “verti. 
cal” unions, that is company unions, 
“free of domination or control either 
by employers Or outside labor leaders,” 


“MERIT”: Taking just the opposite 
view, the Labor Advisory Board issued 
a statement assailing the NRA labor 
policy on the ground that it was not 
liberal enough. It was the so-called 
“merit” or “efficiency clauses” which 
first made their appearance in the 
accepted automobile code that upset 
labor men. 

These clauses give auto employers 
right to hire or fire irrespective of 
what organization their workers may 
join. Since they were written into 


KEYSTONE 


Meeting of Labor Board: Walter Teagle, Senator Wagner (Chairman), 
William Green and Louis Kirstein 


fight, the Progressive Miners stepped 
forward. From the American Civil 
Liberties Union in New York, headed 
by the radical Roger Baldwin, there 
came an appeal to General Johnson to 
include the Progressive Miners in any 
code that might be written. 

The appeal was signed by a number 
of liberals who have stanchly defended 
NRA, and insisted that the United 
Mine Workers must not have a mo- 
nopoly of organization, 


CATES:To add to the general con- 
fusion of the situation, Dudley Cates, 
who had been Assistant Administrator 
for Industry under General Johnson, 
said he could not agree with the ad- 
ministration’s labor policies and re- 
signed. Mr. Cates said that he be- 
lieved that the codes fostered a “hori- 
zontal trade union organization.” He 
had. reference to unions belonging to 
the American Federation of Labor. 

“Any attempt,” he said, “to harmon- 
ize the existing attitude of the open- 
shop employers on the one hand and 
the Federation leaders on the other 
is futile. To force the issue would 
precipitate a national crisis.” Mr. 


the auto codes they have bobbed up in 
29 other codes submitted by various 
industries. President William Green 
of the A. F. of L. was so alarmed that 
he got the Labor Advisory Board to 
issue a statement saying: ‘These 
clauses will rise to plague the NRA 
in the working of any code where their 
insertion is permitted . . . In the spirit 
of the President’s declaration and of 
Congress’ action, the Labor Advisory 
Board sets its face firmly against the 
acceptance of any code with these 
clauses, destined to defeat the attain- 
ment of national recovery.” 

When reporters asked Mr. Green 
why labor had not fought harder for 
the exclusion of these offensive clauses, 
the plump labor leader said: “That is 
a great secret.” A guess was hazarded 
that in the automobile industry, which 
so far has yielded few members to 
A. F. of L organizers, some special 
agreement has been reached whereby 
leeway will be given to future organi- 
zation. 

Defending open shops, Henry I. Har- 
riman, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of The United States, sent 
a letter to his membership, saying he 
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saw no reason why all industry should 
not be allowed to follow the “merit” 
clause of the automobile code. He said 
that he felt it should be made clear 
py the Administration that “the prin- 
ciples of true open-shop operations are 
not contravened. 

“Collective bargaining,” he con- 
tinued, “is a method. As a method 
it may be used by only some employes 
of an employer, by all employes of an 
employer, by some employes of a num- 
per of employers, or by all employes of 
all employers in an industry.” 


STRIKES: With the whole philos- 
ophy of unionization to the fore in 
Washington, out across the country 
the march of strikes kept up. Work- 
ers in the silk industry in New Jersey, 
Pensylvania, New York, and part of 
the South quit their looms en masse 
last week. They were led by 7,000 
silk workers in Paterson, N. J. Strike 
leaders said the walk-out would af- 
fect 40,000 organized men. Paterson 
NRA officials appealed to Washington 
to step in and end the strike. Frank 
Schweitzer, organizer for the Asso- 
ciated Silk Workers of Paterson, said 
it was too late for government inter- 
ference. 

Labor forces rallied in New York to 
war on a sweeping injunction issued 
in that city by Supreme Court Justice 
Selah B. Strong, declaring the picket- 
ing of struck bakery shops to be a 
“public nuisance.” Grover Whalen, 
head of the local NRA, who had previ- 
ously denounced picketing by Com- 
munists as being anti-NRA, reversed 
himself and said his committee would 
take no action. Complaints about vio- 
lence in picketing which have been pil- 
ing up on Mr. Whalen’s desk will be 
forwarded to the police. 

Blood was spilled in a fierce labor 
war in Philadelphia, where two ho- 
siery strikers were killed and eighteen 
wounded in a fight with the police. 


HOPE: In his Labor Day message, 
President Green said: “We have -hope 
and faith on Labor Day, 1933.” De- 
spite the struggle over codes, labor 
men feel that NRA gives them a 
chance to make unionism as integral 
to the American labor movement as 
it has been to every other labor move- 
ment in the world. 


8 
ROOSEVELT: A Turtle and 
Henry Ford Occupy President 


President Roosevelt’s “vacations” 
have their own special quality. The 
latest one included the following: A 
motor trip to Albany, another to the 
Dutchess County fair, a picnic, a fish- 
ing excursion, a round of boxing with 
the Shadow of Henry Ford, and a hur- 
ried return on Tuesday to Washington 


to take up problems besetting the 
NRA, . 


* It was his first visit to Albany since 
he left the Governor’s Mansion Jan. 1. 
He had a fine time greeting old friends 
and was especially solicitous about the 


state of Al Johnson’s rheumatism. Al 
is a Negro messenger. 


@At the Dutchess County fair he 
watched his son John win a blue rib- 
bon with New Deal (see cover), a sad- 
dle horse given to the President re- 
cently by a group of patriotic Mis- 
sourians. John. and his sister, Mrs. 
Anna Dall, also won a fourth prize, 
riding side by side in the family class. 


® The picnic, an old Roosevelt custom, 
was held on the lawn outside the cot- 
tage near the Val Kill Furniture Shop 
maintained by Mrs. Roosevelt and her 
friend, Nancy Cook. Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Miss Cook prepared the meal and 
washed the dishes. The President is 
fond of food cooked over an outdoor 
fireplace. He was in excellent spirits 
and chatted with his guests, Post- 
master General Farley and Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes. 


® The fishing trip took place on board 
the Nourmahal, Vincent Astor’s yacht. 
It is the same glistening white ship 
from which Mr. Roosevelt disembarked 
in Miami last Winter a few moments 
before an attempt was made on his 
life. 

The Nourmahal lay alongside a lum- 
ber dock at Poughkeepsie. A crowd 
surged about, waiting for the Presi- 
dent to arrive from the Summer White 
House at Hyde Park. Presently he ap- 
peared, and boarded the yacht. 

“Good-bye, pop,” shouted little Sistie 


of Capt. Herman Gray, who had once 
been piscatorial guide for Herbert 
Hoover. 

More excitement was found off Ocean 
City, Md. Fishing this time from an 
open whaleboat, the Nourmahal’s 
sailors hooked a 12-foot shark, but it 
fought free as it was being hauled over 
the side. 

However, as his vacation ended on 
Labor Day, the President redeemed 
himself in the eyes of all deep-water 
anglers by landing a 100-pound turtle. 


@ Other members of the First Family 
were busy with other things. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, always on the move, visited 
her cousin and godmother, Mrs. Henry 
Parish, at fashionable Newport, R. I. 
James, the eldest son, stepped into the 
controversy between shoe workers’ 
unions and manufacturers in Brockton, 
Mass., and persuaded both sides to let 
NRA’s Labor Advisory Board handle 
the dispute. Franklin D. Jr. signed the 
register of Harry’s New York Bar in 
Paris, adding the statement: ‘“Here’s 
hoping we will soon be celebrating the 
end of prohibition.” 


= 
KINGFISH: “Friends” Propose 
Medal to Reward Assailant 
Last Winter there were long-faced 


predictions that Huey P. Long (see 
cover) might become America’s dic- 
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WIDE WORLD 


Sky Car Kingfish (Left) Stalled for 50 Minutes During Cable Repairs 


at Chicago Fair. 


Dall, as her grandfather went aboard 
(see cover). 

When the Nourmahal reached the 
Battery at the southern tip of Man- 
hattan Island, whistles tooted a greet- 
ing from every boat in the harbor. But 
the President was looking for solitude 
and fish. Reporters and photogra- 
phers who swooped down in a plane 
off Montauk, L. I., were told to get 
their news from Washington. 

Shirtless and clad only in a pair of 
white duck trousers and sneakers, the 
President boarded the little sloop Orca, 
lolled about with a fishing rod all day, 
and returned “high hook” and “first 
catch.” But the tuna and swordfish 
which fishermen seek off Montauk were 
hard to find, even with the assistance 


Meanwhile Another Kingfish Underwent Facial Repairs 


tator. Last week a press agent offered 
the Senator $1,000 a night to appear 
in a Coney Island freak show, and 
Owen P. White, staff writer for Col- 
lier’s Magazine, was collecting a fund 
for a man who hit Mr. Long in the eye. 

As he sped homeward to New Or- 
leans, the once terrible Kingfish seemed 
to have nothing left but a pair of clay 
feet, melting under the heat of national 
ridicule. The story of his decline and 
fall in a Long Island washroom fol- 


‘lowed him, gathering details as days 


passed. 

Visiting New York two weeks ago to 
supervise the publication of a forth- 
coming autobiography which will re- 
veal “the real Huey Long,” the Louisi- 
ana Senator attended a charity party 
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at Long Island’s Sands Point Bath 
Club. At the party he behaved as he 
has often behaved, spilling food, ‘shout- 
ing, and storming about. 

In the washroom someone knocked 
him down. The Kingfish was hustled 
out of the club and back to New York. 
When reporters asked him about what 
had happened, he volunteered a few 
unprintable expletives and then cried 
out that he had been “ganged” by four 
men—‘“it may have been three or it 
may have been five, y‘unnerstand”’— 
one of whom, he thought, cut him with 
a knife. 

Then the Senator departed for Mil- 
waukee to address the convention of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. He 
was introduced to the convention as 
“a friend of all the downtrodden,” ap- 
peared on the platform and charged 
into the camera men who had come 
to photograph his bruises. 

“I drove all the skunks and polecats 
out of Louisiana,’’ he screamed, shak- 
ing his fists. “Now I see you're 
in Milwaukee. Get out. Get out!” 

The photographers were sent away, 
and the Kingfish began his speech. 
“The government is a traitor,” he 
roared, because it cut Federal salaries 
and veterans’ compensation, though 
asking others to raise wages under the 
Blue Eagle. He spoke of the refusal 
of the Roosevelt administration to let 
him distribute Federal patronage in 
Louisiana. “They can take their pat- 
ronage and go to hell with it!” He 
forgot, in his declamation, to mention 
the purpose of his address, which was 
to invite the veterans to hold their 
next convention in New Orleans. 

After the speech, the V. F. W. 
apologized to Milwaukee newspapers 
for the Long attack on them. The 
Kingfish took a train to New Orleans. 
On the way, storming through the 
aisle, he dumped George Laws, the 
conductor, into the laps of a pair of 
Catholic nuns. In New Orleans a 
half-dozen bodyguards awaited him in 
the dark corners of a suburban sta- 
tion. Photographers were there too. 

“Bust ’em up, boys,” bellowed the 
lion-hearted statesman, who had no 
bodyguard when he met his Long Is- 
land opponent. 

There was a scuffle, but nobody was 
“busted up.” Then Huey was taken 
away. But his troubles followed. 

Enter Mr. White of Collier’s—a Tex- 
as plainsman turned author, with an 
expression of solemn disbelief on his 
face that belies an impish sense of 
humor. He asked for contributions to 
buy a gold medal for the man who 
hit the Kingfish in the eye. He got 
enough to buy several hundred medals. 
Bronze replicas will be struck off and 
sold. Proceeds will be sent to .Mrs. 
Hilda Phelps Hammond of New Or- 
leans, who is leading the Women’s 
Committee of Louisiana in a fight to 
drive Long from the United States 
Senate. Mrs. Hammond’s brother, Es- 
mond Phelps, is one of the publishers 
of The New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
the Senator’s bitterest journalistic en- 
emy. 

Meanwhile, there is a Department of 
Justice investigation of the Senator’s 











income-tax returns still hanging fire. 
There is also an investigation of the 
methods used by the Long machine 
in electing John H. Overton, Huey’s 
henchman, to the Senate. Anhd there 
is a third, in State hands, on the ques- 


_tion of how honestly a bond issue 


amendment was voted into the Louis- 
iana Constitution last Fall. 

The hero of the Sands Point wash- 
room remained anonymous, despite the 
temptations of a medal. But the press 
was gradually closing in around Chief 
of Police Stephen Webber of Port 
Washington. 

“You can say anything you like,” 
said the Chief, eying a bruised knuckle, 
“but be sure and say that I deny it.” 

Then he had his picture taken. 

Another school adhered to the belief 
that the Long punishment had been 
administered by Al Williams, former 
Navy speed pilot and Big League ball 
player, who was in the Senator’s party. 
Mr. Williams, a blond and decidedly 
sizeable individual, had a _ bruised 
knuckle of his own. 

“I jammed it in an elevator door,” 
he explained to the press. “No, I 
jammed it in an ordinary door. Well, 
to tell you the truth, I hit the door 
while moving my hand around.” 

He smiled. 


REPEAL: With Score 24 to 0 
Against Them, Drys Fight On 


“No retreat, no compromise, no sur- 
render. We have just begun to fight.” 
Thus declared militant F. Scott Mc- 
Bride, general superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League, summoning his 
followers to defeat repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment at a conference held 
at Chicago last week. 

“The wets have us 24 to 0,” an- 
nounced Dr. McBride as word was re- 
ceived that Washington had gone wet 
by 5 to 2, the twenty-fourth State to 
vote for repeal. “But now its our turn 
to bat,” continued the optimistic dry. 

He thereupon outlined a six-point 
program for defeating repeal. This 
includes a continuation of the present 
fight in the fifteen States which will 
vote before Nov. 6, and “a campaign of 
education to teach every one the fun- 
damental fact that beverage alcohol is 
a narcotic, habit-forming drug, always 
dangerous and often deadly.” 

Both dry and wet campaigners have 
moved into New England where Ver- 
mont votes this week, Maine, Sept. 11. 
Then Colorado, Maryland and Minne- 
sota vote on Sept. 12. Should twelve 
of the fifteen States which have not 
yet voted swing into the surging wet 
parade, Prohibition would be abolished 
and the sale of legal liquor would com- 
mence on Dec. 6, the last of the State 
convention dates. 

Under their own regulations, nine- 
teen States would be able to sell liquor 
at once, without any further legislation. 
These are Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Cornecticut, Delaware, [Illinois, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
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Island, Washington, and Wisconsin. |) 
other States statutory laws prohibiting 
sale must be wiped off the books before 
the thirst of the natives can be slakeg 

Attorney General Cummings is con- 
ferring with Representative Emanue] 
Celler of New York and other liquor 
legislation experts as to ways of con- 
trolling the liquor traffic after repea, 
Congressman Celler favors raising the 
present tax of $1.10 a gallon on 109 
proof whisky to $5. 


* 
NEWS IN BRIEF: Beauty’s Low 
Hips Provoke High Words 


BEAUTY: After a committee in 
Philadelphia had chosen Geraldine 
Glassman to be Miss Pennsylvania in 
an Atlantic City beauty contest, May 
Hall shouted “Frame-up!” and vowed 
to contest the selection. Miss Hall par- 
ticularly objected to the judges’ ruling 
her out, because her “hips are too low.” 


REVENGE: Clarence Geno was re- 
turning to Sault Ste. Marie with a 
canoe full of fish when one of them 
avenged itself for being caught. Still 
alive, the fish floundered about, flopped 
on a rifie in the bottom of the canoe, 
and hit the trigger. The rifle went off, 
sending a bullet into Geno’s body, just 
below the heart. Geno died before his 
companion could get medical aid. 


THEATRICAL NOTE: Mrs. Aimee 
Semple McPherson Hutton announced 
from Minneapolis, where she is holding 
a ten-day revival, that she will soon 
make nightly vaudeville appearances 
to “contact non-churchgoers.” “In de- 
bating with myself,” added Mrs. Hut- 
ton, “I found my flesh shrinking from 
the misunderstanding of motives which 
might be focused upon me, but when 
I consider what Christ would do were 
He here upon earth, there was no other 
answer than His own words: ‘I come 
not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.’” It is reported that 
for her stage appearances Mrs. Hut- 
ton will receive $1,000 a night. 


CHAUFFEUR: Last Fall the Rev. 
Russell Norris left his congregation 
in Millwood, N. Y. Since then he has 
not been called to another pulpit. Des- 
perate, Mr. Norris last week registered 
with the Municipal Employment Bu- 
reau in White Plains, N. Y., and asked 
for employment as a chauffeur. 


DEAD MAN: Stephen Miller, track- 
walker on a New York City elevated 
railroad, likes a nap after lunch. 
After a noonday meal last week, he 
rested on a painters’ scaffold dangling 
below the “L” tracks. On the street 
below a large crowd collected, gazed 
at his inert form, and decided he had 
been electrocuted. A police emergency 
squad clanged up, and the crew climbed 
up after the “corpse.” “What the hell 
is all this?” said Miller as he awoke 
at their touch, rubbed his eyes, and 
looked at the crowd. Bowing politely 
to the throng below, he returned t 
his track-walking. 
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Employes in a Pennsylvania Distillery Checking Bottles of Dr. Tugwell (Left) of the Brain Trust 
the Finished Product, to Be Shipped as Soon as Repeal Arrives Looks Into the Canned Peach Situation 





An Air View of the Wreck of the Golden State Limited Near Tucumcari, N. M., Caused 
by a Washed-Out Bridge Over Bajarita Creek. Eight Were Killed and 42 Injured 
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GERMANY ¢ Nazis Rally at Nuremberg, Laud 


Heroism of Victories Won, Outline Future Goals 


From every section of Germany, by 
the hundreds of thousands, they 
streamed into Nuremberg—Nazi Storm 
Troopers, Special Guards, district or- 
ganizers, Hitler youth and women’s 
auxiliaries. 

They packed every hotel, inn, and 
boarding house in and for miles around 
the “quaint old town of arts and song.” 
They jammed the sidewalks and flooded 
the streets. They erected great cities 
of tents on the outskirts. 

Nominally, it was just another of 
the Nazis’ biennial conventions. Ac- 
tually, it was a combined pageant, party 
rally, encampment, anti-Semitic dem- 
onstration, school of politics, and talk- 
fest. The first national convention 
since the March general elections, it 

















EUROPEAN 


Premier Goering of Prussia 


was, above all, a celebration of vic- 
tory. 

Ten years ago Adolf Hitler stood on 
@ square in medieval Nuremberg and 
reviewed a few hundred followers. 
This year, if he had permitted them to 
come, he could have reviewed as many 
million. 

Only selected Nazis were allowed to 
attend. They included: 


@ All the party’s national leaders— 
Chancellor Hitler, Premier Goering of 
Prussia, Paul Joseph Goebbels, Minister 
of Propaganda, Wilhelm Frick, Minis- 
ter of the Interior, and such members 
of the Nazi brain trust as Dr. Alfred 





Rosenberg, foreign policy expert, and 
Gottfried Feder, economic theorist. 


® About 15,000 local leaders, each with 

ten picked lieutenants, a Nazi banner, 
and a color-bearer. Four hundred to a 
tent, they were housed in the largest 
of the canvas camps. Each carried a 
blanket roll, a knapsack, and a canteen 
and slept on the straw-strewn ground, 
with one blanket over and another un- 
der him. 


® About 60,000 Nazi boys, from 12 to 
18 years. old, chosen from 1,500,000 as 
a reward for their party zeal. Equipped 
like the district organizers and, like 
them, wearing brown shirts, they like- 
wise were housed in rows of huge tents. 


@ About 100,000 Storm Troopers, in 
their brown uniforms, who occupied 
their own camp. 

Only the women’s auxiliaries failed 
to enjoy themselves. They had ex- 
pected to hold a mass meeting and to 
be addressed by Chancellor Hitler. But 
the Nazis believe that woman’s place 
is in the home, and at the eleventh 
hour both the meeting and the address 
were canceled. Weeping, many of the 
women asked why. Nobody bothered 
to tell them. 

Another small fly in the ointment 
was the absence of foreign Ambassa- 
dors. Many minor members of the dip- 
lornatic corps went to Nuremberg on a 
special train, which housed them dur- 
ing their stay, but their chiefs were 
not among them. 

Nuremberg flew thousands of swas- 
tika banners to welcome her guests 
and rang every bell in the city as the 
party rally opened. On the first even- 
ing Hitler was received at the ancient 
Town Hall and given a sixteenth cen- 
tury engraving by Albrecht Duerer, 
the city’s most famous artist. 

Next day the rally got down to busi- 
ness, splitting into commissions which 
debated every conceivable topic, from 
agriculture to foreign relations. Thus 
Nazi policies were determined and uni- 
fied. Imparted to the district leaders, 
they will be carried back home and 
spread through every German hamlet. 

The convention proper lasted only a 
few hours and consisted chiefly of cere- 
monies such as reading, to the sound of 
muffied drums, the names of Nazis who 
died during their party’s struggle for 
power. 

Hitler did not make a convention 
speech. He did, however, make several 
speeches during the five-day rally, and 
he issued a proclamation in which, 
quoting from the historian Mommsen, 
he referred to Jewry as “a ferment of 
decomposition” in a nation’s life. His 
most ambitious address was made 
Sunday. 

It was an hour-long series of muddy 
opinions on private property, the bour- 
gevisie and political leadership. 





Generous with his oratory at Nurem. 
berg, he also contributed several other 
ideas. 

To a Nazi organization called the 
League for German Culture he de- 
clared that race determines “all the 
higher manifestations of the mind” and 
that the Jews have “no artistic crea. 
tive power.” Germany, he said, would 
keep her arts and professions Aryan. 

He asked a mass meeting of Nazi 
boys to “swear a vow born of faith 
that the German people .. . shall be q 
unified race of brothers.” 

In a speech to the district organizers 
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Propaganda Minister Goebbels 


he predicted a long life for his party. 
“Just as we shall meet here two years 
hence,” he said, “we shall met here ten 
years hence and a hundred and even a 
thousand years hence.” 

Scattered among the mass meetings 
and commission sessions were innum- 
erable parades, band concerts, military 
reviews, and displays of fireworks. 
Whole-hearted Hitlerites when the rally 
began, the delegates were fanatically 
enthusiastic before it was over. Hitler 
finally begged them not to injure him 
as he rode about in his automobile by 
pelting him with flowers. 


© 
FRANCE: Fortification System 
Insures “They Shall Not Pass” 


To more than 40,000,000 French, rid- 
den by nightmares of Teutonic hordes 
and Roman legions, a shield “of good 
metal” brought sounder sleep last week. 
Thus described by Edouard Daladier, 
Premier and Minister of War, who lat- 
er inspected it in detail, the shield is 
a four-ply system of fortifications, ex- 
tending from Dunkirk, on the English 
Channel, to Switzerland, and from 
Switzerland to Nice on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

On -her new shield France already 
has spent more than $100,000,000. Fin- 
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ishing touches will add at least $40,- 
000,000 more. Built to specifications 
drawn by famous military command- 
ers, including Marshal Petain, who said 
“They shall not pass” at Verdun, it 
constitutes the most elaborate defense 
system yet devised against modern in- 
fantry attack. 

In the first of the four defense lines, 
underground pill boxes, constructed of 
reinforced concrete, stand a kilometer 
(3,280 feet) apart along the 200-mile 
front. Sunk deep in the ground, they 
offer as targets to siege guns only the 
embrasures from which machine gun 
fire can be directed. Each pill box is 
equipped with telephones and electric 
lights, and shelters a dozen poilus. 
Deep trenches link it with its fellows 
and with the defense system to the rear. 

This includes three lines of larger hid- 
den forts mounting heavy guns and vast 
underground shelters for troops. Miles 
of subterranean passages connect the 
various strongholds, staff quarters, 
shelters and magazines. French strat- 
egists consider the system impregnable 
to air attack and believe it is strong 
enough to turn back any infantry as- 
sault from the German or Italian 
frontiers. 

Behind the shield French troops have 
been holding war games this week on 
a 90-mile front, muddying their uni- 
forms with the chalk of Champagne. 

Although the undefended Swiss_bor- 
der makes a deep dent in the shield, 
French fear no Swiss attack. They 
believe the Swiss Alps and 260,000 
Swiss reservists again will guarantee 
Swiss neutrality in any future wars 
between France and her “logical’’ foes. 

The neutrality of Belgium also may 
be difficult for Germans to disregard in 
future wars. Acting on French sug- 
gestions, the Belgian Government an- 
nounced Saturday the flotation of a 
loan of 1,500,000,000 francs ($60,000,- 
000 currently), most of which will be 
used to strengthen its fortifications 
along the German border. 

Satisfied that the old nightmares no 
longer would torment them, the French 
prepared to sleep; perchance to dream 
of a peril from which even their shield 
of good metal could not protect them 
—an aerial fleet laden with bombs, poi- 
son gas, and deadly germs, hovering in 
the darkness of some future night 
above their beloved cities. 


ST. PIERRE: “Rum-Running Capital 
Of The World” has Depression Riots 


Hard times have hit St. Pierre et 
Miquelon, two small French-owned is- 
lands off Newfoundland, bringing riots, 
arrests, and armed bluejackets from 
two French warships. “The rum-run- 
ning capital of the world” is having a 
morning-after let-down. 

Once upon a time the little colony 
was a model of innocent industrious- 
hess. A few of its 4,800 inhabitants 
owned farms on Miquelon, the larger 
island. The rest were fishermen. 

There was no hotel in St. Pierre, the 
largest settlement. Overhanging wood- 
en houses faced narrow streets on which 
the usual vehicles were little carts 
drawn by stunted horses or Newfound- 
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land dogs. Mail came twice a month. 
The day’s news was transmitted by bell- 
ringers yelling their tidings before 
drowsy cafes. 

In those days, export of liquor was 
forbidden by law. Then came boot- 
leggers. The law and the colony’s en- 
tire economic life were altered simul- 
taneously. The town of St. Pierre be- 
came a transfer point for liquors made 
in other countries and destined for the 
United States. 

The barber opened a hotel. The 
butcher leased warehouses. An auto- 
mobile agency was established, though 
there were only six miles of roads. 
Liquor displays ousted fishing tackle in 
general stores. In a single year the col- 
ony imported nearly $9,000,000 worth 
of whisky from Canada alone. . 

Diesel-engined rum-boats loaded at 
concrete docks and sailed south to the 
coast of the United States. But before 
they sailed they paid an export tax of 
30 or 40 cents a case, in the aggregate 
about $500,000 a year—fat revenue for 
a tiny fishing colony. 

Some of it was spent on such public 
works: as breakwaters. Some went to 
pay the salaries of public officials. No 
one worried about the cost of govern- 
ment until the depression weakened the 
smuggling business, and the falling 
Eighteenth Amendment crushed it. 

The colonists now protest that the 
boom-time budget continues though the 
boom itself is over. A schedule of in- 
creased taxes recently aroused a dis- 
orderly demonstration before the Gov- 
ernment Building. The colonists bitter- 
ly denounced the “scandalous wasting 
of public funds,” and demanded that 
their officials be recalled to France. 

When, next day, four of the inhabi- 
tants were imprisoned, a crowd stormed 
the jail and freed them. French war- 
ships, sent to the islands, restored or- 
der. Many of the rioters were arrested 
but, on orders from Paris, released. 

No NIRA will ever restore prosper- 
ity to St. Pierre et Miquelon. The only 
course open to the colonists is to re- 
turn resignedly to their codfish, cherish- 
ing their beautiful memories. 
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BARLOW’S FARM: “Maharaja” Tends 


Cows; Plowman is “Hula Dancer” 


As jockey, trainer, and bookmaker, 
the late Rufus Barlow rode, groomed, 
or backed many a winner. When he 
wrote his will he put his money on 
another race, which is leading eighteen 
solemn French peasants over a one- 
year course. 

Barlow, who settled near Bordeaux 
after a career which took him to many 
lands, got much amusement from 
French peasant dignity. A former 
Connecticut Yankee, he understood 
peasant penuriousness also. In his 
will he pitted the two characteristics 
against each other by bequeathing 
10,000 francs ($557 currently) to each 
of his eighteen employees, on condi- 
tion that for twelve months they wear 
costumes he collected as a hobby dur- 
ing his foreign wanderings. 

Last week a reporter for The Paris 
Herald, visiting Barlow’s farm, found 
one plowman garbed as a bull fighter, 
another as a Hawaiian hula dancer. A 
peasant dressed as an Indian maharaja 
tended cows. A Cossack herded sheep. 
A Highlander swept the stables, and 
a Chinese mandarin watered plants. 

The race proceeded as the former 
bookmaker had foreseen. Penurious- 
ness seemed to be winning in a walk. 


AUSTRIA: Larger Army Planned 
As Flight of Nazis Continues 


Two Austrian Nazis disguised as 
Heimwehr (Home Guard) members 
drove up to the jail at Innsbruck one 
night last week. “Here is a dangerous 
Nazi who tried to escape over the bor- 
der and shot a man,’’ they told a keeper, 
pointing to a third member of their 
party dressed in civilian. clothes. 

The keeper. turned to call an officer 
from the floor above. In a twinkling the 
visitors disarmed and chloroformed the 
keeper, then dealt likewise with two 
other jailers. Next they freed Franz 
Hofer, imprisoned Austrian leader, and 
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clapped the jailers into his cell. Open- 
ing the prison gate with keys taken 
from the chief warden’s wife at pistol 
point, they hopped into their car and 
whizzed away. Beyond the Alps lay 
Italy. 

Gendarmes fired at them as they 
roared over roads toward the Italian 
frontier. One shot hit Hofer in the 
knee. Near the border his companions 
abandoned the bullet-marked, blood- 
stained car and, eluding searching par- 
ties which swept the mountain sides 
with searchlights, carried him into Italy 
and safety. 

Saturday he and his rescuers flew to 
the German Nazis’ rally at Nuremberg 
(see page 10). 

Theatrical rather than important, 
their flight into Italy worried Vienna 
less than the flight of other Austrian 
Nazis into Germany. For weeks, Aus- 
trian Nazis, slipping over the Austro- 
German border, have been entering 
German labor camps where, Vienna 
charges, they are being organized into 
an Austrian legion. 

Some day, it is predicted, the legion 
will raid Austrian territory. When that 
day comes, Gen. Karl Vaugoin, Austrian 
Minister of War, declared last week, the 
legionnaires will find themselves facing 
an increased Austrian army. 

In a sensational speech, he indicated 
that, with the consent of France, EF ~it- 
ain, and Italy, Austria would disc. "d 
one of the military restrictions placed 
on the Central Powers by the Allies in 
the peace treaties. 

The treaty of St. Germain limits the 
Austrian army to 30,000 professional 
soldiers, serving twelve-year terms. It 
now numbers only about 22,000. 

General Vaugoin announced that, be- 
sides the regular army, “a second army 
will be established which will give its 
members six months of compulsory 
training. We... will call up every half 
year from 8,000 to 10,000 men” as “the 
first step toward universal military 
service.” 

Despite early efforts to explain his 
statement away, its substance was soon 
confirmed in notes exchanged and pub- 
lished by Austria, Britain, and France. 

Since 8,000 volunteers will enlist in 
the second Austrian army for six- 
month terms, Austria will train 16,000 
additional soldiers in the next year. 
As she frankly states, she intends to 
use them to suppress any act “by ter- 
rorist elements, whether at present in 
the country or coming from without.” 


& 
ITALY: Non-Aggression Pact 
With Soviet Disturbs Hitler 


While Adolf Hitler pondered the ten- 
tative trade agreements recently 
reached by Austria and Italy, Premier 
Mussolini gave him additional mental 
exercise last week. The Italian dicta- 
tor added his nation to the list of those 
which have signed non-aggression pacts 
with the Soviet Union. 

Thus, in two strokes Mussolini ap- 
pears to have effected understandings 
with nations Hitler has antagonized. 
The Austrian negotiations are believed 
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to involve the economic rehabilitation 
of Austria and the building up of 
Trieste as a rival port to Hamburg. 

The Soviet pact seems to indicate 
that Hitler, who has said he “detests 
Bolsheviks,” will get little Italian sup- 
port in his attempts to spread the Fas- 
cist doctrine in States which border on 
the ‘Soviet. 

Unlike the pacts which the Soviet 
has signed with ten other nations (Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia), the 
Italian document refrains from defining 
aggression. 

Special importance was attached to 
two clauses. The first states that both 
parties agree to remain neutral if either 
is attacked by a third, and that if either 
is guilty of aggression against a third, 
the other may renounce the pact. This, 
it was thought, was designed to quiet 
German fears that Italy might some 
day ally herself with the Soviet in an 
attack on the Reich. 

The second clause states that neither 
nation has agreements with a third 
which would oblige it to join attacks 
on other nations. 

In other clauses the two nations agree 
to: ’ 

1. Abstain from attacking each 
other, either singly or with allies. 

2. Abstain from practices which 
might lead to the exclusion of either’s 
products in any market. 

3. Make no economic or political 
agreements which might injure the in- 
terests of either. 

While some experts saw in the pact 
a rebuke to Hitler, others believe it 
may afford Mussolini a chance to im- 
prove relations between Germany and 
the Soviet and possibly lead to the lat- 
ter’s inclusion in the Four-Power Pact 
between Germany, Italy, England, and 
France. Under this the signatories 
agree to consult with each other on all 
questions which concern them and to 
cooperate with other powers, through 
the League of Nations, to maintain 
peace. 


a 
BRITAIN: Arthur Henderson is 
Member of Parliament Again 


“Uncle Arthur” Henderson, home 
from wandering on a foreign strand, 
smiled last week as he read the by- 
election returns from little Clay Cross, 
Derbyshire, whose former Labor Mem- 
ber had died. The voters had sent Mr. 
Henderson to the House of Commons 
as their new Labor M. P., giving him 
a 3-to-1 plurality over John Morres, 
his National Conservative opponent. 

“It represents a great triumph for 
the policy ef peace, disarmament, and 
international cooperation,” Mr. Hender- 
son said. 

All Summer long he has been striv- 
ing to bring the Great Powers to an 
agreement on armaments and he made 
this subject an issue in his election 
campaign. 

But many commentators, including 
The London Times, which rumbled por- 
tentously, thought the new job would 
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divert his attention from the more im. 
portant task of persuading the ng. 
tions of Europe to disarm, or at least 
to reduce armaments. As president 
of the World Disarmament Conference, 
which reconvenes in Geneva Oct. 16, 
Mr. Henderson has visited nearly every 
capital in Europe in his patient ang 
persistent effort to “sell” peace to 
statesmen. Sales resistance still js 
strong. Conservatives thought “Un- 
cle Arthur’ should devote all his time 
to breaking it down. 

The former iron-puddler and For- 
eign Minister, now 70, believed a seat 
in Parliament might strengthen his 
peace arguments. He looked forward 
with pleasure to his reentry into the 
House from which he was ousted by the 
Conservative landslide in 1931. 

Though his victory in Clay Cross, 
one of the few remaining Labor strong. 
holds, had been expected, it represented 
a gratifying personal triumph over 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald, a 


“former colleague in the Labor party. 


Mr. MacDonald, who deserted Labor’s 
ranks two years ago, had supported 
Morres. 


ENGLISH DROUGHT: Dowsers Search 
For Wells With Water at a Premium 


Wrinkled old villagers, locally fa- 
mous as dowsers, or “water finders,” 
wriggled hazel wands over a parched 
English countryside last week. When 
the dowsers halted, anxious rustics dug 
or bored wells which sometimes filled 
with water. 

Elevated to sudden importance by 
the worst drought England had ex- 
perienced in twelve years, many of the 
dowsers worked on a “no play, no 
pay” basis, collecting fees only when 
their forked divining rods located wa- 
ter. Certain of their art, they blamed 
their clients for not sinking vertical 
shafts when new wells failed to fill. 

Less credulous villagers ignored the 
dowsers and dammed streams or tapped 
long-unused wells of old breweries and 
dye works. In some places officials 
locked village pumps except during 
hours when, for a penny (2 cents) a 
bucket, they sold water to be carried 
to distant homes. 

Pious residents of Middleton con- 
gratulated their rector, the Rev. Mr. 
F. C. Luget, whose well held the par- 
ish’s sole supply. Churchgoing parish- 
ioners could fill their buckets at his 
pump. But although dissenters were 
thirsty too the rector refused, until the 
Bishop of Chelmsford intervened, to 
give them drink. 


FASCISTS: Sir Hesketh Bell Says 
Salute Is of Jungle Origin 


Fascists like to consider themselves 
a band of brothers bound together like 
the fasces carried by the lictors who 
attended magistrates in the Roman Re- 
public. They trace their familiar sa- 
lute to a similar one popular at that 
time. But last week Sir Hesketh Bell, 
former Governor of Uganda, suggested 
an even more ancient origin. 

‘ During his Governorship of Uganda, 
he said, African natives brought him 4 
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Guides Crossing a High Ridge in the Bernina Alps to Find and Bring Back the Bodies 
of Four Eton Masters Who Fell to Their Death While on a Mountaineering Vacation 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. Takes Mussolini Returns to the Water After His Rowboat Conversation 
to Bull-Fighting When in Spain With Dollfuss of Austria (Upper Right) at Riccione on the Adriatic 
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large chimpanzee. Whenever the Gov- 
ernor approached the ape, it raised its 
right hand and arm above its head in 
the approved Fascist style. He con- 
cluded that the salute is a time-hon- 
ored jungle greeting. 


* 
JAPAN: Jingoes See “Threat” by 


American Fleets in Pacific 


“The Imperial Japanese Navy is not 
in the least concerned over such de- 
signs.” 

This last sentence of a statement is- 
sued by the Japanese Navy Depart- 
ment through a_ semi-official news 
agency last week made an impression 
on a populace already aroused against 
the United States by war games, a 
naval review, and the trials of the kill- 
ers of Premier Tsuyoshi Inukai, who 
was slain last year because of his con- 
ciliatory foreign policy. 

The “designs” were attributed to the 
Roosevelt administration following the 
announcement of Admiral William H. 
Standley, Chief of Naval Operations of 
the United States, that both American 
fleets would remain indefinitely in Pa- 
cific waters. 

Recalling that the Atlantic Scouting 
Fleet had steamed into the Pacific 
when Henry L. Stimson, then Secre- 
tary of State, was pursuing a “strong” 
policy toward Japan, the Japanese 
statement argued that the continued 
presence there of both Pacific and At- 
lantic fleets proved that Mr. Roosevelt 
considers Far Eastern questions still 
unsettled and is ready to follow Mr. 
Stimson’s lead in his treatment of 
them. 

But the Japanese Navy Department 
was dressing up old news. Mr. Roose- 
velt had indicated last January that he 
would follow the Stimson policy of de- 
clining to recognize Manchukuo. And 
American naval officials announced last 
Spring that the Scouting Fleet, “from 
motives of economy and efficiency in 
training,” would remain in the Pacific 
until June, 1934. 
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Nevertheless, the statement, which 
described the American attitude as a 
“threat” to Japan, further inflamed na- 
tionalists in the island empire. Inten- 
sifying the feeling, Japanese news- 
papers continued to emphasize the 
American naval program and to de- 
mand parity when the Washington and 
London limitation treaties expire in 
1936. 

Jingoes in the United States also 
cried “wolf.” William Randolph Hearst 
wrote a scare letter to the editor of his 
New York American. Published in 
large type on the editorial page, with 
a map, it visioned a defeated America 
surrendering to Japan the Philippines, 
Hawaii, and part of the Pacific Coast. 
A dispatch to the same paper from 
Washington charged Japan with build- 
ing strategic bases for submarines, 
planes, and cruisers in the islands man- 
dated to her by the League of Nations, 
which lie between the Philippines and 
Hawaii. 

The Japanese Naval Office indig- 
nantly denied building bases, but ad- 
mitted deepening harbors to facilitate 
commercial exploitation of the islands. 
American jingoes jeered, asking how 
623 small coral islands far from regu- 
lar steamship routes could be commer- 
cially exploitable. 


RUSSIA: Communist Youth Party 
Demands Subway for Moscow 


For years Moscow has wanted a sub- 
way. Now the Communist Youth Party 
has determined that Moscow shall have 
one, and have it at a definite date. 

If the city’s few hundred buses are 
hopelessly overcrowded, its street cars 
are more so. Vacant seats are rare 
at any time; in rush hours only a prac- 
ticed Muscovite can find standing room. 
A system of fines on the spot has 
trained passengers not to get on or off 
at the wrong end, not to board or leave 
a moving car, and not to ride on the 
steps, but it will take more than rules 
to make traveling comfortable. 
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A subway’s the thing, Russians say, 
In Russian ears, a subway sounds not 
only necessary but deliciously cosmo. 
politan. A few years ago Soviet off. 
cials discussed a $150,000,000 under. 
ground system with Samuel R. Rosoff, 
New York subway builder, who, how. 
ever, declined the contract. 

Undiscouraged, the Russians went 
ahead with their plans. Last week the 
Communist Youth Party began to mo- 
bilize 10,000 volunteer workers, both 
young men and young women, to make 
the Moscow subway a reality 

Three thousand volunteers were 
scheduled to start work last Friday, 
3,000 more on Sept. 15, and 4,000 more 
on Oct. 1. They will be paid the pre- 
vailing wages but must promise not 
to quit until the job is completed. 

The first section of the subway will 
run from the heart of Moscow to the 
northern suburbs. It is to be ready by 
Nov. 7, 1934. 


OTHER NATIONS: Bullfighters 
Of Mexico Organize a Union 


MEXICO: The proud matadors of 
Mexico last week joined with the pica- 
dors and lowly monos sabios (‘wise 
monkeys” who haul off the carcasses 
of bulls and horses), to organize the 
Bullfighters Union. 

Henceforth the sport will be regu- 
lated throughout the country, under a 
code guaranteeing fair practice, com- 
petition, and salaries. 


ARGENTINA: “Wanted for Mur- 
der: A tall, robust, left-handed habi- 
tual criminal” who, on Aug. 3, stabbed 
to death Alberto Alzaga, a wealthy 
resident of Buenos Aires. 

By a series of brilliant deductions 
based on the fatal wounds, police ex- 
perts thus described the criminal they 
sought. Last week they found him, 
through a routine pawn-shop investiga- 
tion and the victim’s cuff links. The 
murderer is 5 feet 4 inches in height, 
emaciated, right-handed, and an ama- 
teur—the porter in Alzaga’s home. 


CHINA: A typhoon struck Shang- 
hai last Saturday and flooded the en- 
tire business district of the city. 

Winds and torrential rains whipped 
up the Yangtse and Whangpoo Rivers. 
Waves dashed over the Bund, principal 
business street of Shanghai, and sam- 
pans and junks, loosed from their moor- 
ings at the quayside, swept through the 
flooded streets. 

The waters of Soochow Creek rose 
to the ground floor of the Embankment 
Building, Shanghai office of The New 
York Times, and Hallett Abend, the 
correspondent, left by automobile to 
view the flood. Stranded, he engaged a 
rickisha, then waded, and finally hired 
a sampan from which to investigate. 

The typhoon, the first to strike the 
city this year, was the seventeenth that 
had threatened it. Hundreds of houses 
in the Chinese quarter collapsed, 40 
injured persons were taken to hospi- 
tals, and damage to the extent of mil- 
lions of dollars was reported. 
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CONNIE MACK: Rounds Out 
Half a Century in Baseball 


This is Cornelius McGillicuddy’s fif- 
tieth year in baseball (see cover). His 
Philadelphia friends planned to honor 
him with a banquet next week. Most 
pall players expect fans and city offi- 
cials to hand them gifts on appropriate 
occasions, but Mack rejected the offer. 

About to complete his thirty-third 
year aS manager of the Philadelphia 
Athletics, Connie Mack, as he is known 
in baseball circles, still aptly fits a 
description written of him in his youth: 
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“As shy as a 1901 debutante.” 

When John McGraw, of the New 
York Giants, retired last year, Mack 
survived as the only manager who could 
recall baseball’s rough and nasty era. 
In his youth ball players were not de- 
sirable guests even in third-rate hotels. 

But Mack became a ball player be- 
cause he had to earn money. As a boy 
his first job was in a shoe factory in 
his New England home town, East 
Brookfield, Mass. On holidays and in 
the late afternoons, he pulled a mask 
over his face and became the star 
catcher of a local amateur team. When 
his father died, leaving a large family 
to support, Mack accepted a chance to 
play ball professionally in Meriden, 
Conn. He reached Philadelphia in 1900 
and settled in his present job. 

Looking much like an _ elongated, 
starved Henry Ford, Mack’s lean, lanky 
figure in the Philadelphia dugout has 
long been familiar to baseball fans. He 
is 6 feet 4, and at 70 stands just as 
erect as he did at 17. He never wears 
& uniform and usually waves a score 
card while directing his outfielders to 
change positions, or telling relief pitch- 
ers in the bull pen to start warming up. 

He is lenient and patient with his 
players, but demands obedience. Though 
he does not drink or smoke, he asks no 
such abstinence from others. If they 
keep in condition, he is satisfied. Last 


Connie Mack (Right) and John McGraw When Baseball Began to Flower 


week, however, he fired one of his star 
pitchers, George Earnshaw, because he 
constantly broke training rules. Mack 
said: “I was tired of looking at him 
and things will be more congenial 
without him.” 

Records show best how often Mack’s 
judgment has been correct. For Phila- 
delphia, he has won nine Pennants and 
five World Series. His only rival is 
McGraw, who has won ten Pennants 
and three World Series. 

In 1929, W. Curtis Bok, son of the 
late Edward Bok, handed Mack $10,000 
and a scroll which read: “This award 
by Edward Bok is given annually to 
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the resident who during the previous 
year shall have performed or brought 
to its culmination an act, or contributed 
a service calculated to advance the best 
and largest interests of Philadelphia.” 
Mack’s service had been winning the 
World’s Series. Naturally, many edi- 
torial writers ridiculed the award and 
said Mack got it for bringing Philadel- 
phia $100,000,000 of free publicity. 

Mack has earned a large salary for 
years, and he has bought an interest 
in his team. He lives modestly in Ger- 
mantown, spending his surplus money 
on people who are broke. His friends 
estimate that over a period of years he 
has given out over $100,000 to poor 
widows and boys. 

His chief exercise now is golf. He 
eats a light breakfast, milk and gra- 
ham crackers for lunch, lies down for 
half an hour on a comfortable couch in 
his Shibe Park office before game time, 
and looks forward to a big dinner. 

Though he prefers to sit quietly in 
the evening listening to the radio, he 
often takes his wife to the movies be- 
cause “she enjoys them so much.” He 
admits that around the house, he is no 
handy man, and is helpless if a window 
is jammed or the plumbing gets out of 
order. Though bright and nervous in 
the daytime, at night he looks like a 
tired contented farmer. 

Reminiscing, he said enthusiastically 


in his high-pitched voice: “Ty Cobb was 
the greatest player of all and there 
never was a pitcher to compare with 
Christy Mathewson. Of these two I am 
sure. You can argue about the rest.” 


e 
JOHN L. LEWIS: Miners’ Leader 
Hitches Wagon to NRA Star 


Everything about John Llewellyn 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, is heavy. His 
thick shock of black hair, his broad 
shoulders, his great arms, even his 
oratorical style—all give the diggers’ 
leader a ponderous air which he is 
shrewd enough to dramatize. 

Going in and out of conferences last 
week with his ancient enemies, the 
non-union coal operators (see page 6), 
Mr. Lewis easily dominated the strug- 
gle over the NRA coal code. Even 
President William Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor (who was 
secretary-treasurer of the miners’ un- 
ion before he stepped into the capacious 
boots of the late Samuel Gompers), 
was put in the background by the 
looming figure of Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis is staging a colorful come- 
back and he knows it. His bitterest 
enemies among the rank and file labor- 
ers know it. And Lewis is having a 
wonderful time. Alone among the im- 
portant labor leaders, the miners’ presi- 
dent was quick to recognize the chances 
for organizing basic unions offered by 
the codes. 

NRA came just in time to save Mr. 
Lewis’s fast-slipping reputation. Three 
months ago his miners were deserting 
to independent unions, and the depres- 
sion was striking to its knees what 
Franklin D. Roosevelt recently called 
a “diminishing industry.” 

Lewis fought this defection with all 
his prodigious energy and craft. His 
own temperament and the circum- 
stances surrounding the fight for power 
forced him more and more towards the 
Right. Occasionally he sent his trouble- 
shooter, Van A. Bittner, into some 
embattled district to take away the 
charter of a progressive union. From 
time to time he ordered his secretary, 
the amiable little Thomas Kennedy, 
one-time Socialist, to offer some unim- 
portant sop to soothe the ruffied feel- 
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ings of the radicals. In other cases he 
would delegate his vice president, Phil- 
lip Murray, to deal with a situation 
which called for keen political wire- 
pulling. 

The tactics proved almost unbeat- 
able, especially when backed up by 
funds from the union treasury. While 
there were many who secretly sym- 
pathized with Lewis’s foes, the rank 
and file as a whole did not dare join 
in open revolt against the “Big Boy.” 

It is in the in-fighting that Lewis 
shines. Those who have watched him 
at work, presiding over a miners’ con- 
vention, understand what terrific driv- 
ing power there is in those huge 
shoulders. 

Here is a typical scene in one of the 
stormy labor meetings: 

An anti-Lewis man comes down the 
center aisle, red-faced, bellowing 
‘large, divine, and comfortable words” 
uncomplimentary to the chairman— 
such words as only a man who has 
done hard work 300 feet underground 
can use in all their earthy fullness. 
From every corner Left-Wingers arise, 
whistling through blackened teeth, 
booing, yelling their defiance of Lewis. 

The chairman throws back a lock of 
shiny black hair, strides to the loud- 
speakers clustered in front of him. 
Then he lets go. His bell-like voice, 
increased a thousand fold by the loud- 
speakers, rings the rafters of the hall. 
Against that thunder of sound the 
voice of Lewis’s opponent is a cricket 
chirp. If the protesting delegate is not 
presently seated, it is more than likely 
that one of the chairman’s henchmen 
scattered through the hall, will rise 
and smite him into his place. 

Lewis has fought his way up in the 
miners’ union until. now he draws a 
salary of $12,000 plus the expenses of 
his Pullman pilgrimages around the 
country; and in addition, a salary as 
president of a bank in Indianapolis, 
where he has his union headquarters. 

He is a native of the Iowa mining 
country, where he was born 53 years 
ago. He learned the complicated poli- 
tics of the miners’ union in a mine at 
Panama, Ill. He drove a mule there, 
decided he would like a desk job better, 
and got himself sent to national con- 
ventions. as a delegate from various 
Tilinois locals. It was when he “cracked 
down” on the easy-going John P. 
White, then head of the miners, that 
Gompers, who had followed much the 
same pugnacious route in his rise to 
the top of unionism, sent for him and 
made him a national organizer. 

In 1919, Lewis was made acting 
president of the U. M. W. of A., and 
no one has yet been able to unseat him. 


e 
TRANSITION : Life’s Changes 
As Reflected in the News 


DIED: Simeon Ford died last week 
in Rye, N. Y., on the day before his 
seventy-eighth birthday. Largely un- 
known by the present generation, he 
gained his greatest renown during the 
latter part of the last century, as pro- 
prietor of the famous old Grand Union 


Hotel in New York. 

In one of his after-dinner speeches, 
for which he was famous, he outlined 
his early career: 

“When I was 15 years old and had 
gone as far as the fourth reader... 
I decided that any more knowledge 
would subject my brain to undue strain, 
so I decided to leave Connecticut... 
I hesitated whether to favor New York 
and go into partnership with J. P. Mor- 
gan or go to Boston and tie up with 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. As the fare to 
Boston was 50 cents cheaper, I inclined 
toward a literary career; but while I 
was wavering, a local sport offered me 
$2 if I would chaperone a bull pup to 
New York. The die was cast. I be- 
came a lawyer but I don’t know what 
happened to the dog.” 

He soon got “in the hotel business 
from the top by marrying the proprie- 
tor’s daughter.” His genial overlord- 
ship made thousands of friends for him, 
and also made him wealthy. 

This epitaph he wrote for himself: 
“Here lies Simeon Ford, a poor hotel- 
keeper. But weep not, gentle stranger, 
lying comes easy to a hotelkeeper. On 
such and such a date he bit the dust— 
the first decent bite he’s had in years.” 


BIRTHDAY: Mrs. Susan Cleveland 
Yeomans, sister of President Cleveland, 
said on her ninetieth birthday last 
week: “I wouldn’t have selected this 
particular era to be born. But I’m here 
now and would like to live through it 
and learn the final verdict.” 

Mrs. Yeomans is spending her declin- 
ing days in her New York home, keep- 
ing up a voluminous correspondence, 
listening to the radio, and reading. 


MARRIED: Stephen (Laddie) San- 
forc|, famous polo player, last week, in 
New York’s Municipal Chapel, married 
Mary Duncan, picture and stage star. 
It was his first and her second marriage. 


RETURNED: A. C. (Junior) Blum- 
enthal, on returning last week from 
Cannes, France, where he had visited 
former Mayor Jimmy Walker, said: 
“I suspect that there is some reason 
for believing there will be a blessed 
everit in their family before long.” 


DIVORCED:Marian Hughes White- 
heacl last fortnight ended in a divorce 
court, the “long tedious journey” of 
married life with C. P. Whitehead, the 
Cocé, Cola heir. Last week she gayly 
announced that she would marry An- 
drew Pierce ITI, son of the head of 
the American Woolen Mills. 


@ Corliss Palmer, one of the first to 
achieve fame by the beauty contest 
route, said last week she believed her 
husband, Eugene V. Brewster, the pub- 
lisher, “devoted too much time to busi- 
ness and not enough to me.” To re- 
lieve this situation she entered suit for 
divorce in Los Angeles. 

Married in 1927, a year after Brews- 
ter’s first wife had sued Miss Palmer 
for «lienation of affections, the couple 
soon announced they were broke. The 
publisher spent his fortune trying to 


make a movie star of his new wife. 
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GOLF: Virginia Van Wie Now 


Women’s National Champion 








When motherhood forced Mrs, 
Glenna Collett Vare to give up tourna- 
ment golf this Summer, Miss Virginia 
Van Wie and Miss Helen Hicks stood 
alone as America’s outstanding women 
players. The stage was set for another 
Moody-Jacobs rivalry, but the ac- 
tresses, meeting last week in the final 
round of the National Championship 
in Highland Park, Ill., were undramatic 
and friendly. 

Miss Van Wie, daughter of a 
wealthy Dutch lumberman in Chicago, 
entertained Miss Hicks as her house 
guest during the week. Out at the Ex- 
moor Country Club, as the two girls 
advanced to the finals, they usually ate 
lunch together and exchanged stories 
of their victories. They spent quiet 
evenings together, went to bed early. 

Defending her title against Miss 
Hicks in a 36-hole match, Miss Van 
Wie played the morning round like a 
considerate hostess. At the turn she 
was 2 down. Finally, in the afternoon, 
she got the range with her putter and 
went out in 37, turning the tables on 
Miss Hicks. Miss Van Wie played the 
last six holes in one under fours to win 
4 and 3. 

Par on the course for women is 79; 
all fairly difficult par four holes are 
set down as par fives. Under that sys- 
tem, Miss Enid Wilson of England, 
who stole the headlines before she was 
eliminated by Miss Hicks in the semi- 
finals, shot golf that read like Bobby 
Jones’s. 

In a wind that must have made her 
feel at home, Miss Wilson scored six 
birdies and an eagle in her qualifying 
round. Her medal, 76, not so impres- 
sive, still lowered by a stroke the best 
in the championship’s history. She is 
a powerful girl, who is almost six feet 
tall and uses clubs heavier than the 
average man’s. 

Following the course of Miss Van 
Wie and Miss Hicks in their match, 
Miss Wilson snapped pictures of them 
in action and kept score carefully. Only 
23, she has been British champion three 
times. Though she has never won the 
United States title, she definitely plans 
to retire. “No more championships 
for me,” she said last week. 


e 
BOXING: New York Official 
Out to Clean up the Sport 


With Col. John Reed Kilpatrick’s 
statement, that the Madison Square 
Garden Corp. is going to purify boxing 
still plaguing unscrupulous promoters 
and fighters, another Galahad took the 
same platform last week. William J. 
(Bill) Brown, one of the three New 
York State Athletic Commissioners, 
presented a reform code to his asso- 
ciates, Gen. John J. Phelan and Col. D. 
Walker Wear. 

-General Phelan and Colonel Wear, 
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both status quo gentlemen, immediately 
pigeon-holed most of Brown’s sugges- 
tions, and reporters rushed expectantly 
to the Commissioners’ offices, hoping to 
unearth a feud. “Peace” was the offi- 
cial announcement, but behind closed 
doors, the three powers of the ring 
were believed to be having it out. 

Brown is a politician who considers 
himself a public servant. When ap- 
pointed to the boxing commission to 
replace the late William Muldoon, 
Brown said: “I’m not a polished gent, 
but I call a spade a spade, and I guess 
they’re going to understand that lan- 
guage in the boxing game.” 

Brown has been exploding firecrack- 
ers in his associates’ faces ever since 
he took office. First he sent back a 
batch of about twenty complimentary 
tickets for the Sharkey-Carnera fight 
with this note: “I will be admitted in 
my official capacity and my friends can 
pay for their own tickets.” Colonel 
Wear, accustomed to inviting a regi- 
ment of friends to big fights, resented 
the implication that a commissioner is 
not entitled to as many passes as he 
wants. 

Recently, Brown asked his associates 
to open their meetings to the press, so 
that the public will gain confidence in 





the ring and the men regulating it. If 
he has his way, referees will have the 
power to stop listless and fake fights, 
and punching coming out of a clinch 
will be legalized. Of this he says: “Let 
them hit or be hit. That’s what they’re 
paid for and very well if you ask me. 
The fellow who fakes is going to catch 
hell from me.” 

Like his predecessor, Muldoon, Brown 
runs a training camp for tired business 
men. His is in the Catskills, and bank- 
ers, Ambassadors, and politicians have 
been his patrons. Once he was a boxer 
and wrestler himself, then for years 
ran a gymnasium on Twenty-Third 
Street, New York City. Now his hob- 
bies are showing horses and dogs. 

The influence of the New York State 
Athletic Commission extends to every 
State where important fights are 





staged. If Brown stays in his job, box- 
ing might become a cleaner, more pop- 
ular sport. But many feel he will re- 
sign any day, since every time he makes 
a suggestion, General Phelan, chairman 
of the commission, assumes a frigid, 
militaristic pose, and Colonel Wear 
firnaly says “‘No.” 


& 
MOTOR BOATING: Wood Wins, 
Keeping Harmsworth Trophy 


Speedboat racing is still on the sil- 
ver standard. Over the holiday week- 
end, Gar Wood’s white head twice 
flashed along a 35-mile course on St. 
Clair River, near Detroit, Mich., far in 
front of the gold-red locks of Hubert 
Scott-Paine, English challenger for the 
Harmsworth trophy. 

Scott-Paine had one distinction. His 
Miss Britain III finished both heats. 
In the past, Wood’s rival boats have 
usually capsized or belched a cloud of 
black smoke and “died” in the middle 
of the race. This year, Horace Dodge’s 
Delphine V, a third contestant, burned 
up just before the start. 

The race, like the 500-mile Indianapo- 
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Gar Wood and Mechanic, Orlin Johnson, at the Controls of Miss America X 


lis automobile grind, is the pay-off of a 
six months struggle of engineers and 
craftsmen. 

Gar Wood had four Packard motors 
somehow fitted into Miss America’s 
narrow hull. When he first learned of 
Scott-Paine’s challenge in mid-Sum- 
mer, he said: “With 6,800 horsepower 
in our boat as compared to 1,350 in his, 
I don’t think it would be sportsmanlike 
to compete with him.” 

But Scott-Paine wanted the chance 
and got it. He had faith in his one mo- 
tor, lubricated by castor oil. His boat, 
a light combination of submarine and 
hydroplane, turns easily and skims on 
top of the water. 

“He may build a new boat and try 
again. “If it takes the last penny to 
win the Harmsworth trophy, I’ve got 
it,” he stated. 
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SPORT SHORTS: Women Punch 
Grappler for Being Rough 


WRESTLING: Sport writers believe 
that wrestlers seldom hurt each other 
deliberately, but two women watching 
bouts in Hartford, Conn., last week 
thought otherwise. As they saw it, 
Stan Pinto, one of the roughest of 
grapplers, was trying to murder his 
opponent, Sam Cordavano. 

At one point, Cordavano tackled 
Pinto who fell to the mat, his head out- 
side the ropes. A blond and a bru- 
nette jumped from their ringside seats 
and punched Pinto’s head wickedly. A 
referee came to the rescue and pulled 
Pinto back into safer territory, inside 
the ring. 


SWIMMING: The English channel 
Was conquered again last week. Miss 
Sunny Lowry, 22-year-old English girl, 
swam from Cape Gris Nez, France, to 
St. Margaret’s Bay, England, in 15 
hours 39 minutes. She was the nine- 
teenth swimmer and the eighth woman 
to make the crossing. Seven years ago, 
Gertrude Ederle set the women’s rec- 
ord at 14 hours 31 minutes. 

Miss Lowry’s success, after two fail- 
ures, will encourage others to keep 
trying. Joe Costa, of Boulogne, 
France, who owns a string of towboats, 
smiled last week as he anticipated a 
revival of the channel-swimming busi- 
ness. He knows that most people will 
start from his side of the water be- 
cause of favorable tides. 


TENNIS: Preliminary to the Men’s 
National Singles championship, now 
under way in Forest Hills, N. Y., the 
new tandem combination of George 
Lott Jr. and Lester Stoefen (see cover) 
last week became the United States 
doubles titleholders. At the Longwood 
Cricket Club in Brookline, Mass., they 
defeated Frankie Parker and Frank 
Shields in the finals, 11-13, 9-7, 9-7, 6-3. 


@ Meanwhile, from France came ru- 
mors that Henri Cochet would turn 
professional this week, and play in the 
Franco-American professional tourna- 
ment Sept. 22. If he does France a 
second time will lose her greatest ama- 
teur this way. Miss Suzanne Lenglen, 
who started the parade toward profes- 
sionalism six years ago when she signed 
with C. C. Pyle, was the first. 


@While tennis followers were still 
questioning Mrs. Helen Wills Moody’s 
sportsmanship in defaulting recently to 
Miss Helen Jacobs, Mr. Moody revealed 
last Monday, that his wife was in a 
San Francisco hospital suffering with 
severe pains in her back. Her doctor 
tells her she must lie quietly for three 
weeks and must not think of playing 
tennis again for six months. 


CANOE SAILING: Uffa Fox is not 
a new moving picture concern but the 
name of a 36-year-old Englishman who 
lives on a barge and loves the water. 
Pairing with Roger De Quincey, the 
son of a prominent English lawyer, 
last week, Fox won the International 
Challenge Cup at Bayside, Long Island, 
N. Y. 
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GOLD: Miners, Large and Small, Benefited by 











Restrictions; Hoarders Still Further Encompassed 


Gold miners, whether individual pan- 
ners on the banks of mountain streams 
or great mining corporations control- 
ling mills and smelters, finally have 
what they want. President Roosevelt’s 
new executive order permits them to 
export their finished product and so en- 
joy the benefits of world prices. At the 
same time, the President, in another 
order, tightened restrictions encom- 
passing gold hoarders. 


REMEDY: Ever since gold exports 
were banned in this country, producing 
mines have complained that it was un- 
fair to make them accept $20.67 an 
ounce (the legal price the United States 
Mint must pay) while world prices 
were around $30 and mining expenses 
were increasing with the rising price 
level. To these complaints the admin- 
istration replied by progressively re- 
laxing the restrictions on exports so 
that various forms of processed ore 
could be shipped. Naturally, these 
partial remedies involved the expense 
of shipping heavy ores and put the 
wages paid for the final refining pro- 
cess in the hands of foreign workers. 

Under the new order the mines may 
sell newly mined metal abroad 
through the agency of the United States 
Treasury, after refining has been com- 
pleted in this country. The Treasury 
will sell the metal for the mines at the 
best world prices, deducting the cost of 
shipping and insurance. 

The President’s authority for his ac- 
tion on gold comes from a war meas- 
ure, the Trading with the Enemy Act 
of 1917, and also from the Banking 
Act of March, 1933. Both are emer- 
gency acts, and the President declares 
that there still exists an emergency to 
which such acts apply. 








Higher Prices for His Gold Now 





BENEFITS: Since world gold prices 
are about one-third higher than the 
United States statutory price, the new 
move will bring increased profits to 
mines. It is in line with the recovery 
program. It will stimulate production, 
bring high-cost producing mines into 
operation, and create employment. At 
the same time, however, it will increase 
costs to goldsmiths, dentists, gold-leaf 
manufacturers, and others who use the 
metal for commercial purposes. For- 
merly these users were able to buy 
gold from the government at the legal 
price of $20.67 an ounce. 

Little inflationary or deflationary ef- 
fect so far as the dollar is concerned is 
expected from the new orders. It is 
true that metal sold abroad would tend 
to increase the demand for dollars in 
the international market if the sellers 
brought the foreign funds home—a de- 
flationary effect. On the other hand, 
when the smoke clears away, little gold 
may actually move abroad. For the 
amount of metal used in art and indus- 
try in this country nearly equals the 
total current annual production of about 
two and a half million ounces. 

Unless production is speeded up 
greatly, there will not be a sufficient 
margin left over to make an appreci- 
able difference in the international field. 


HOARDERS: Although willing to 
help miners, the President was careful 
to prevent hoarders from sharing in 
export benefits. 

His order against hoarders revokes 
all previous regulations but does not 
remove any liabilities and in addition 
prescribes new ones. It requires a com- 
plete report from all hoarders on the 
nature of the transactions for which 
the metal is being held. Returns must 
be filed by Sept. 18 with Collectors of 
Internal. Revenue, but. the Treasury 
may grant a delay in special cases un- 
til Oct. 12. Prosecutions against hoard- 
ers come under the Department of the 
Attorney General, Homer S. Cummings. 

There are four definite exemptions: 
holdings under $100, coins of special 
value to collectors, funds already un- 
der license, and gold in the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. Beyond this, holders who 
do not file are confronted with fines of 
$10,000 and two years in prison. The 
returns are public records, but they 
may be inspected only with the Presi- 
dent’s permission. 

On the foreign side, the order author- 
izes export of gold, new or old, “with 
the approval of the President, for trans- 
actions which the Secretary of the 
Treasury may deem necessary to pro- 
mote the public interest.” It makes al- 
lowance for contracts that can be ful- 
filled only by gold payments. These 
items appear to give the Treasury dis- 
cretionary authority to control gold 
shipments for almost any purpose it 
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may decide on for the public good. 

At the same time it relaxes the pre- 
vious restrictions to some extent. The 
Treasury may permit gold contracts 
made before March 4 to be fulfilled, 
provided the gold was on hand at that 
time but had been turned in to the gov- 
ernment. 


RECOVERY: NRA Plans Faced 
With Discord and Grumblings 


Grumblings and discord last week 
marked the Recovery Drive, which 
showed obvious signs of faltering. The 
Brawn Trust wrapped tape around its 
knuckles, preparing for some final 
punches when the President returned 
to Washington. 


NRA: Fights were imminent in the 
National Recovery Administration. Mr. 
Ford was training up in Michigan (see 
page 3). Thé coal men decided that 
their code was impossible (see page 6). 
Dudley Cates resigned from . NRA, 
bringing internal dissension into the 
open. 

Business activity was definitely slow- 
ing down as codification of industry 
brought hesitation. Credit was lacking 
for businesses whose costs were mount- 
ing under higher payrolls. 

Hearings droned endlessly on, and a 
last minute rush of codes threatened to 
bury the NRA staff deeper than it had 
been for weeks. Many of the new 
codes contained that “merit” clause 
among their labor provisions, which 
has been causing such a furor in the 
huge Commerce Building since the 
automobile men first inserted it. 

The code for retailers, one of the “big 
ten” which NRA wanted to bring into 
the New Deal’s “partnership” by Labor 
Day, was sent back for changes. The 
code for trolleys and buses, however, 
took only 43 minutes to be heard, a 
record for a major industry. Another 
record was established when the mo- 
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tion-picture business submitted the 
longest and most complex code of all. 

Meanwhile, the oil code went into 
effect, with mixed emotions for the 
industry over the price-fixing feature. 
The President picked Harold L. Ickes 
to administer it, and appointed a board 
of fifteen to help him, two-thirds of 
them in favor of price fixing. With 
this appointment, Mr. Ickes became the 
administration’s “triple-threat man,” 
for he is Secretary of the Interior and 
Administrator of the Public-works 
fund, in addition to his czardom over 
oil. 


AGAD: Four things in particular 
gave the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration plenty to think about. 
There was the ever-present problem of 
farmers’ purchasing power. The latest 
computations of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics showed that some- 
thing had gone wrong with AGAD’s 
program. Prices of things farmers sell 
were stationary or falling, whereas 
prices of things they buy were going 
up, and the goal of pre-war “parity” 
seemed further off than ever. 

Less discouraging, but no less im- 
portant, was the milk-licensing ques- 
tion. The Federal Court in the District 
of Columbia dismissed a suit brought 
by Chicago milk dealers against 
AGAD’s licensing order, thereby chalk- 
ing up a victory for -AGAD on the use 
of one of its main “clubs” against dis- 
senters. But more suits threatened. 
Nothing daunted, Secretary Wallace 
ordered one dealer to answer why his 
license should not be revoked. 

Then there was the problem of how 
to handle the flood of hogs that poured 
in to slaughter-houses in response to 
AGAD’s birth-control plan. Packers 
were deluged, markets continued over- 
taxed, and still the pigs descended. 
Secretary Wallace said he would open 
hearings on a marketing agreement for 
packers Thursday. : 

Finally there was the tobacco busi- 
ness. The Carolinas declared a “vol- 
untary marketing holiday” until better 
prices could be found for tobacco. 
Leading manufacturers, fearing a 
processing-tax, proposed a plan which 
would avoid the tax but still raise 
prices. Two ten-cent cigarette makers 
objected, because the plan, they said, 
would put them out of business. AGAD 
spokesmen said they would go ahead 
with the tax. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Wallace be- 
came involved in a controversy about 
shooting wildfowl. Some wanted a law 
on baited hunting; others opposed it. 
Mr. Wallace must decide. 


FEAP: Controversy was in the air 
as Secretary Ickes struggled to find 
ways of spending the $3,300,000,000 
public-works fund. Complaints grew 
more vociferous that money was slow 
in getting out of Washington. Allot- 
ments of $1,397,896,138 had been made 
by Sept. 1, but allotments were not 
actual cash. So said the swarm of 
Congressmen and other seekers of 
Federal “pie,” who found that things 
were not going fast enough. 

Secretary of War Dern showed dig- 


nified displeasure that the $90,000,000 
which he wanted for army machine 
modernization was being held up. The 
official explanation of the delay was 
that the outcome of the Disarmament 
Conference must be awaited. But 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson mean- 
while showed dignified pleasure in sign- 
ing contracts for seventeen new war- 
ships to be built (see cover) with 
public-works money, and in giving 
them names famous in Navy history. 


e 
NICK ROBERTS: Grand Larceny 
Charge for Gay Yale Alumnus 


For thirteen years Yale men have 
pointed out Nicholas Roberts as the 
merry host of the annual barn party 
to the Yale football team and guests, 
“win, lose, or draw.” Since 1928, finan- 
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Governor Cross and Nick Roberts 


ciers have pointed him out as President 
of S. W. Straus & Co., bond purveyors. 
Last week two unemployed spinsters 
who had no connection with Yale 
pointed him out to the police and had 
him arrested. 

The charge was grand larceny. Anna 
Kuhlman, 52, did the talking at the Old 
Slip Police Station, New York. She 
angrily declared that she and her sis- 
ter, Katherine, 55, had opened a joint 
account in October, 1928, with S. W. 
Straus & Co., and had bought for $10,- 
000 what some suave salesman told 
them were first mortgage bonds. She 
added that they had been persuaded to 
invest their life savings in these bonds 
by the representation that no one had 
lost money through the Straus firm. 

Now they have nothing but some em- 
bellished sheafs of paper. Their attor- 
ney claimed that they were in the same 
predicament as thousands of other 
Straus bondholders. About 30 of them 
turned up at the arraignment of Mr. 
Roberts, jeered and booed him, and 
followed him into the street. One grew 
hysterical and threw a packet of bonds 
into a corner of Tombs Court after he 
had offered them gratis to any takers. 





Such scenes made Mr. Roberts wince, 
for his nature is inherently sunny. He 
loves to shout “rah, rah!” for his Alma 
Mater. He has a passion for close har- 
mony, which has earned him the unoffi- 
cial title of “swipe king.” In this at- 
mosphere of conviviality he has spent 
his happiest moments, and it is the 
essence of the college-campus spirit 
which pervades the famous parties in 
his barn in Montclair, N. J. 

Nick Roberts’ barn is already an in- 
stitution, and the annual celebrations 
which he stages in it have been high- 
spots in many a Yale athlete’s career. 
So, too, in the larger life career of many 
a Yale graduate. Seven years ago Nick 
thought up the beautiful idea of award- 
ing each year a-replica of the Yale 
Bowl to some man who had “won his 
*Y’ in life.” 

Last year, amid shouts of “Boola, 
Boola” and “March, March on Down 
the Field,” the bowl went to Gov. Wil- 
bur L. Cross of Connecticut. Other re- 
cipients have been Gen. W. W. Atter- 
bury, head of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; Major Gen. Preston Brown, U. S. 
A.; John Q. Tilson, former Representa- 
tive from Connecticut; Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University 
of Chicago; Dr. Harvey C. Cushing, 
Boston brain surgeon, and Eugene 
Meyer, former head of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and now owner of The 
Washington Post. 

Mr. Roberts began his business career 
in Chicago, and came to New York in 
1914 to open an office for S. W. Straus 
& Co. Two years later he was vice 
president and was made president in 
1928. Last March, receivers for the 
company were appointed, and Mr. Rob- 
erts’ troubles began in earnest. 

After his arrest last week, he was 
released on $5,000 bail for hearing Sept. 
12. In a statement containing the legal 
phraseology to which officers of the 
Straus company have grown accus- 
tomed as a result of numerous suits 
against them, he declared: 

“The charge is manifestly based upon 
an error, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that this error will be readily 
proved at a hearing in court... It 
was admitted by counsel for the com- 
plainant . .. that the complainant had 
no dealings with me and had never seen 
or spoken to me.” 


STOCKHOLDERS: Minorities no 
Longer Just Assent to Changes 


| With the ebb of the depression it 
has become more and more evident 
that stockholders are no longer the 
supine and disinterested owners of big 
corporations. 

Not so long ago the problem of 
directors was to get sufficient proxies 
for a quorum when some change of 
plans had to be voted on by stockhold- 
ers. Today militant minority interests 
not only protest changes proposed by 
company Officials but also take the ini- 
tiative in challenging high salaries and 
losses. 

Last week Armour & Co. of Illinois, 


leading meat packers, dropped a pro 
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7) 
THAT’S DADDY IN THE BATHROOM, MA- 
JUST LISTEN TO HIM SING -- 























O, INGRAM’S Is THE SHAVING CREAM 
THAT NEVER LEAVES A STING! 
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BEFORE HE SWITCHED TO INGRAM’S, 
HE WAS SUCH A Sa 
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HERE WE ARE- 
iN TUBE OR 
Jar ! 




















Give your family and your face a treat by starting now 
with Ingram’s. For your disposition and your chin will 
_welcome the soothing comfort of an Ingram’s shave. 
There’s none of the burning bites or stinging jabs of 
ordinary shaving when you_use Ingram’s. Once you feel the 


cool, bracing tang of Ingram’s lather on your face, you'll 
know you've found a shaving cream that’s different. There 
are three special ingredients in Ingram’s which make it a 
shaving cream, lotion, and tonic all in one. 

Ingram’s is at all druggists, in tube or jar. It isn’t 
expensive. And here’s free proof that this cooling cream 
brings a new and astonishing comfort to shaving. Clip 
coupon right now: 


BRISTOL MYERS CO. 
110 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves. 
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posed reorganization of its capital 
structure, which would have substi- 
tuted one class of stock for the three 
classes now outstanding. Minority 
stockholders objected to the plan and 
wrote T. G. Lee, the company’s presi- 
dent, a letter questioning the policies 
of the management, particularly in the 
matter of stock manipulation and fa- 
vors given to bankers. 

Mr. Lee defended his position by 
saying the dissenters were backed by 
Frederick H. Prince, Boston capitalist, 
who, as the principal owner of the 
Chicago Union Stock Yards, is engaged 
in litigation with Armour & Co. He 
belittled Mr. Prince’s backing as re- 
talitory and unfriendly to the company 
and its stockholders. 

F. H. Prince is the sort of man who 
is always cropping up in the news. 
He is 74 years old, and has “owned 
46 railroads and built four” in his 
spectacular career. A hard-fisted old- 
timer, Mr. Prince still retains his fight- 
ing spirit. 

Stockholders also got after Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. Two days after 
the second biggest mail-order house in 
the country reported a net loss of 
nearly $3,500,000 for the six months 
ended July 31, a minority group sent 
in its protest. 

“Ward’s directors and officers are 
unquestionably excellent men in their 
rightful fields,” the group said, “but 
their operation of a business in which 
they have no fundamental experience 
seems to be marked principally by the 
loss of millions.” 

According to Joseph Zook, spokes- 
man for the dissenters, the company is 
directed by investment bankers and 
others unversed in the mail-order field. 
He said Montgomery Ward had operat- 
ing and store losses of $21,000,000 
since 1929, whereas its chief competi- 
tor, Sears-Roebuck, showed operating 
profits of $33,500,000. 

Mr. Zook, who has served as treas- 
urer and director of Montgomery Ward 
for 14 years prior to 1920, wants his 
group to put men more experienced in 
the mail-order business on the board of 
directors. Presumably his attack is di- 
rected at Sewell Lee Avery, chairman 
of the board since 1931 and known as 
“Morgan’s Chicago man.” J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. are the firm’s bankers. 
Mr. Avery, a $100,000-a-year man, is 
also head of the United States Gypsum 
Co. and a director of United States 
Steel. He became head of the gypsum 
company in 1905, at the age of 31. 

Another minority attack was 
launched by Frederick W. Burnside Jr. 
In a letter to stockholders published 
Sunday, he asked for proxies and 
criticized the management of Hupp 
Motor Car Corp., for which concern he 
has been working as an expert to de- 
velop sales. He pointed to a record 
“which shows that the president of 
your company, during two years, drew 
$250,000 of salary while the company 
reported losses in excess of $8,000,- 
000.” 

Stating that large stockholders had 
designated him to represent them at 
a coming meeting, he said that “they 
feel that it is about time that the 











management of the corporation is 
brought to a realization that it is a 
trustee for the stockholders and that 
the corporation is not the private prop- 
erty of a small official clique.” 

DuBois Young is president and gen- 
eral manager of the Hupp company. 


e 
DOREMUS: Big Advertising 
Firm Under New President 


There is to be a new figure in fi- 
nancial advertising. It is G. Munro 
Hubbard, and he started work last 
Friday as president of Doremus & Co. 
He takes the place of Everett T. Tom- 
linson Jr., who, after fourteen years in 
the shadow of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, has decided that he wants to 
be a gentleman-farmer. 

Doremus & Co., the firm which Mr. 
Hubbard will manage, is today one of 
the most successful advertising agen- 
cies in the field of finance. It had its 
thirtieth anniversary this Spring. The 
first half of its life was peculiarly in- 
significant. For fifteen years it was 
merely the name for a small organiza- 
tion in the control of the late Clarence 
W. Barron. Mr. Barron, who was al- 
ready wearing the mantle of dean of 





WIDE WORLD 


G. M. Hubbard, New Head of Doremus 


financial journalism about his vast 
frame, at that time was throwing his 
energies into the Boston News Bureau, 
Barron’s Weekly, and Dow, Jones & 
Co., which issues a ticker news service, 
and the Wall Street Journal. Doremus 
& Co., was just a minor appendage. 
Then Mr. Tomlinson, the man who 
now wants to be a farmer, entered the 
picture. He had a thriving little ad- 
vertising business, but he had plans for 
expansion which he could not finance 
himself. So he went to see Mr. Barron 
and put his scheme to the great man 
somewhat in this fashion: “Why not 
do something with Doremus & Co.? 
If it specializes in financial advertising 
and publicity, it can make a lot of 
money. Give me your backing and let 


‘me do it for you.” 
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That was at the beginning of finan- 
cial advertising as we now know it. On 
May 1, 1919, Mr. Barron made Mr. 
Tomlinson vice president. In 1928 
upon Mr. Barron’s death, he became 
president. The busifiess ‘prospered, 
even as Mr. Tomlinson had prophesied. 
Mr. Tomlinson prospered with it. Al- 
ways pleasant and charming, his pop- 
ularity in the “small town” of finance 
grew, and his well-tailored figure be- 
came widely known in the financial dis- 
tricts. 

Assisting in the growth of the com- 
pany was William H. Long, who now, 
on Mr. Tomlinson’s retirement, becomes 
chairman of the board. Branch offices 
were opened up in other American cit- 
ies. A London office (which has paid 
its way all through the depression) 
soon followed, and under London man- 
agement agents were appointed in fif- 
teen Continental cities. Mr. Long, like 
Mr. Tomlinson, was an adept at client- 
getting. Chief among the 600 present- 
day customers of the firm are the 
Chase National Bank of New York, 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
Bank of America of San Francisco, Fi- 
delity Philadelphia Trust Co., Public 
Service Corp. of New Jersey, Edison 
Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Co. of Baltimore, Dillon, Read 
& Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., Tubize 
Chatilon Corp., and Boston & Maine 
Railroad. 

Doremus & Co. has helped wage some 
stirring battles. One was for Dillon, 
Read & Co. in its controversy with 
Dodge Brothers security holders. An- 
other was for Cyrus Eaton in his fight 
with Bethlehem Steel Corp. And the 
most recent was for E. L. Cord, when 
Cord made his bid for control of Avia- 
tion Corporation. 

When Mr. Tomlinson decided that 
advertising no longer held the fascina- 
tion for him that it once did, he cast 
about for somebody to take his place. 
At length he fixed on Mr. Hubbard, 
whom both he and his associate, Mr. 
Long, had known for years. 

Mr. Hubbard has the reputation of 
being one of the soundest business men 
in Wall Street. He is a person who 
makes friends easily, and who is a top 
notch salesman—the kind who can 
make graceful little speeches at the 
proper moment and put everybody at 
his ease. A graduate of Colgate in the 
class of 1909, he began life as a school 
teacher, during which brief period he 
says he learned more than he imparted. 
Leaving the theoretical for the practical 
he presently entered finance, and in 
time became vice president of J. G. 
White & Co., a firm which has wide 
connections in finance, engineering, and 
public utilities. He resigns this posi- 
tion to become head of Doremus. 

His pastimes are riding, golf, and 
tennis. His hobby is singing. He is 
a member of the University Glee Club. 
It is said that he will drop anything to 
form an impromptu quartet. He has 
been known to indulge in barbershop 
harmony in elevators or on platforms 
of railroad stations, and particularly at 
the Pelham, N. Y., station, from which 
he commutes daily. 
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WEEK IN FINANCE: Best Trend 
In Dividends Since Fall, 1929 


INCOME: The flood of cash turned 
loose in dividend and interest payments 
to investors during the present month 
will total nearly $450,000,000, with 
most of the payments coming on the 
first day. Total cash dividend pay- 
ments for the month are estimated at 
$150,000,000, about 25% less than the 
distribution in more normal times. 
That the trend is becoming more favor- 
able was illustrated by a compilation of 
Standard Statistics Co., Inc., which 
showed that the 29 unfavorable divi- 
dend changes in August were fewer 
than in any month since November 
1929. 


LIQUOR: News from Washington 
indicates that the administration, vir- 
tually certain of prohibition repeal, is 
encouraging the unlimited production 
of “medicinal whisky” to increase pres- 


ent liquor stocks, which stand at a’ 


small fraction of pre-prohibition con- 
sumption. Old “respectable” distiller- 
ies, now inactive, are being encouraged 
unofficially by Treasury agents to re- 
sume manufacture and others in opera- 
tion are working at full speed in the 
expectation that new quotas will be set, 
if production outruns the present one. 

The Treasury, of course, is inter- 
ested in revenues rather than providing 
for a possible drought that might take 
place. It wishes to create employment 
by conserving the American market for 
domestic concerns, and it wishes to dam 
the flood of wildcat and untaxed whisky 
that would probably break loose if an 
adequate supply of the legal beverage 
were not available. 


RADIO: A survey of radio broad- 
casting by Dr. Herman S. Hettinger, 
Finance Professor of the University of 
Pennsylvania, revealed the growth of 
this industry since its inception about 
a dozen years ago. Without counting 
artists, Dr. Hettinger concluded that 
12,000 full time employes will receive 
an annual payroll of about $23,000,000 
for 1933. His estimates were based on 
600 broadcasting stations. 


AVIATION: E. L. Cord added 
another child to his rapidly growing 
corporate family last week, when his 
parent company, the Cord Corporation, 
bought the entire capital stock of the 
Smith Engineering Co. of Cleveland. 

The new concern manufactures con- 
trollable pitch propellers, thereby fit- 
ting into the aviation section of the 
Cord group, which already includes 
builders of airplanes and the motors 
that go into them, as well as nation- 
wide transportation air lines. 

The blades of propellers made by 
Smith Engineering can be adjusted 
while the motor is running. This de- 
vice enables airplanes to take off in 
less distance, climb faster, and increase 
their speed in the air. It makes for 
economical operation as the pilot can 
alter the propeller to take larger bites 
of the lighter air which he encounters 
as the plane climbs skyward. 
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AIR RACES: French -Ballonists 
Startle Farmers in Michigan 





BALLOONS: “Where are we? 
What country are we in? How far is 
it to a telegraph office?” 

Startled Michigan farmers looked on 
while two men who had dropped out of 
the skiés.into a cornfield shot these 
questions at them in French. The two 
daughters of an Albion college profes- 
sor were found to translate for them. 

The balloonists were the French en- 
try in the James Gordon Bennett bal- 
loon race which had started at the In- 
ternational Air Races in Chicago the 
day before. The last of seven entries 
to rise, they were the first to land. 

The first off was the balloon of Fritz 
Von Opel, the sporting young German 
who gained fame with his rocket auto- 
mobile three years ago. His balloon 
started two hours before tite field when 
it broke its moorings, hopped crazily 
over its sister ships, ripped its fabric, 
and crashed dismally on the ground. 

After this the six other entries got 
off evenly. They had waited until din- 
ner time for the evening wind calm. 
First went the American balloon, pi- 
loted by Ward T. Van Orman, who has 
won the Bennett race three times. Then 
in short succession the balloons of Bel- 
gium, the Navy, Germany, Poland, and 
France. There was little likelihood that 
any would better last year’s record of 
936 miles, set by Lt. Comdr. T. W. G. 
Settle,-the Naval and stratosphere bal- 
loonist. 


AIRPLANES: Next day Chicagoans 
and fair visitors saw Jimmy. Wedell, 
the Patterson, La.; plane designer and 
maker climb into a snub-nosed little 
Wedell-Williams racing plane. .Warm- 
ing his motor he shot off with the wind 
over the three kilometer course. Three 
more times he roared over it. His aver- 
age for the four laps was 305 miles per 
hour. He had won $5,600 and set a new 
record -for-land planes, still 135 miles 
per. hour behind that for seaplanes. 

While all these flights made pretty 
pictures on the sky, the finest fire- 
works display was given by H. E. 
(Spud) Manning, the parachute jump- 
er. Bailing out of a plane at 13,000 feet 
with a 25-pound sack of flour, he shot 
toward the earth. Without pulling his 
rip cord he doled out his flour, left a 
white trail behind him. At 1,000 feet 
he opened his ’chute and landed with 
his empty sack. 


DE PINEDO: Crash Ends Career 
Of Italy's Former Air Hero 


At 7 o’clock last Saturday morning 
an incoming call made a sharp metal- 
lic buzz on the switchboard at Floyd 
Bennett Field, New York. It was The 
World-Telegram calling for informa- 
tion about General Francesco de Pinedo 
who was about to start on a non-stop 
flight to Bagdad—or Karachi, India. 
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“Ele’s just getting in his plane,” the 
attendant said. “Wait a minute. I'll 
give you the take-off time. 

“Here he comes now. He’s coming 
down the runway. Gee, how he’s sway- 
ing! He’s going into a ground loop! 
He’s crashed! He’s afire! He’s dead! 
Get off that wire so I can get an am- 
bulance!” 





INTERNATIONAL 


General de Pinedo Ready to Start 


Thus, last week, the meteor-like ca- 
reer of the dashing Italian airman 
ended in a roaring inferno of flame. 

Ugo D’Annunzio, son of the poet and 
technical adviser of the flight,.thought 
“General de Pinedo’s pride killed him. 
He had been so disappointed by... 
postponements that he was determined 
to get off this time at any cost.” 

For the past four years the famous 
flyer has suffered an endless series of 
disappointments. His brilliant war rec- 
ord in the air force and subsequent 
spectacular flights made him the hero 
of Italy. When he was virtually ban- 
ished from Rome to a minor position at 
the Italian Embassy in Buenos Aires, 
in order to make room in the heavens 
for the rising hero, Balbo, de Pinedo’s 
star began to set. 

He resigned early this year and came 
to New York to prepare for his flight. 


FRENCH MERGER: Airlines 
Unite Under State Subsidy 


Last week travelers leaving London 
for Paris on French planes did not 
travel via Air Union. Nor did those 
leaving Paris for Istanbul ride CIDNA. 
Those leaving Marseilles for Bangkok, 
Siam, noted that the words “Air Ori- 
ent” had been removed from the planes. 
The reason for this was that five 
French airlines had merged into a new 
company, Air France. 

The government will hand the new 
line a subsidy of about $8,000,000 a 
year to help it push its 25,000 miles of 
routes still farther. Another reform 
will affect schedules. With the lines 
linked closer together, it will be pos- 
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sible to fly from London to French 
Indo China in nine days, to South 
America in ten days. 

The new company is developing 
plans for a flying boat to cover the 
1,700-mile water gap between Dakar, 
Senegal and Natal, Brazil. At present 
this route is covered by a fast French 
liner which requires three days for the 
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“He’s Crashed! He’s Afire! He’s Dead!” 


crossing. When the flying boat is 
ready, Air France will give Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, which now holds the 
commanding South American -position, 
stiffer competition. 


a 
PLANE AND TRAIN: Publicity 
On Wrecks Annoys Both 


Airline .and railroad men both com- 
plain that the press handles them shab- 
bily when they have wrecks. Each of 
the groups holds that it gets more dam- 
aging publicity than the other when ac- 
cidents happen. 

Last week the two shared front page 
honors... Within a few hours, and with- 
in twenty miles of each other, two of 
the worst wrecks of the year occurred. 

The Golden State Limited of the 
Rock Island and Southern Pacific was 
roaring eastward through a storm in 
New Mexico. Five miles from Tucum- 
cari, in the eastern part of the State, 
it approached Bajarita Creek bridge. 

The storm had converted the baked 
adobe stream bed into a swirling yel- 
low mill-race and had ripped out the 
bridge approach for three rail lengths. 
Like a snorting beast, the engine dove 
into the creek, dragging five cars with 
it. 

Eight dead and 42 injured were taken 
from the arroyo. 

Meantime one of Transcontinental & 
Western Air Line’s tri-motored § pass- 
enger planes neared Mesa Mountain, 
to the south. 

A :-message dispatched from over an 
emergency landing field, almost within 
sight of the railroad wreck, reported 
“everything O. K.” Then there was si- 
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lence, and the plane was posted as lost. 

When a rescue party stumbled on it 
in the morning, it was a twisted, charred 
wreck. The pilot, evidently blinded by 
storm and fog, had crashed into Mesa 
Mountain, near Quay, N. M. With him 
and his co-pilot, three passengers had 
ridden to their deaths. 

This accident came close on the heels 
of bright Department of Commerce fig- 
ures which showed planes on scheduled 
routes had flown 76,642,393 passenger- 
miles in the last six months with only 
two passenger fatalities. 

















LAW 
BAR ASSOCIATION: Lawyers 


In Disagreement on New Deal 





The American Bar Association met 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., for a three-day 
convention last week and found that, 
as far as the New Deal was con- 
cerned, the association was a house 
divided against itself. 

Delegates had come prepared to hear 
a discussion of the unprecedented pow- 
ers vested in President Roosevelt by 
the last Congress. John J. Parker of 
Charlotte, N. C., Judge of the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, sounded the 
keynote by asking ominously: “Is the 
Constitution passing?” 

On the second day, a Democratic 
Senator answered yes. Patrick A. 
McCarran of Nevada said that the Na- 
tional Recovery Act and the emergen- 
cy banking and agricultural laws “con- 
stitute an avalanche that sweeps away 
the structures fought for and reared 
by Jefferson and his adherents.” 

Already fearful for the. future of 
States’ rights, the lawyers heard Pat 
Malloy, Assistant United States At- 
torney General, propose a Federal po- 
lice force which would mobilize State 
and local agencies in a nation-wide 
drive on crime. On his arrival in 
Grand Rapids, Attorney General Ho- 
mer S. Cummings disclaimed the ‘plan. 

That night he sought further to allay 
qualms about the constitutionality of 
the New Deal and the recovery legis- 
lation, and to dismiss questions of 
Federal invasion on States’ rights. 

“There has not been the slightest 
fundamental departure,” he told the 
delegates, “from the form or nature of 
our government or the established or- 
der . . . Every new power entrusted 
to the President has been conferred 
by the people, acting through their 
duly elected representatives . . . What 
is really happening is not an alteration 
in the established form or texture of 
government, but a change in the spirit 
and application of government.” 

This change, the Attorney General 
thought, proves the flexibility of the 
Constitution and is thus “a vindica- 
tion of our form of constitutional gov- 
ernment.” 

But the association seemed uncon- 
vinced. On the final day of the con- 
ference, after the delegates had elected 
Earl W. Evans of Wichita, Kan., as 
president for the next year, they lis- 


tened to Louis G. Caldwell of Wash- 
ington, chairman of the committee on 
administrative law. He warned them 
to be prepared to change the judicial 
machinery if the New Deal’s emergen- 
cy legislation should become perma- 
nent. The Attorney General had de- 
clared it to be temporary. “But,” said 
Mr. Caldwell, “the Brain Trust isn’t 
saying the same thing.” 


+. 
COURT-MARTIAL: American 
Soldier is Convicted as Spy 


The United States Army had a spy 
case of its own last week. In many 
respects it resembled the case of Lt. 
Norman Baillie-Stewart of the British 
Army, tried last Spring after his im- 
prisonment in the Tower of London. 

The young Seaforth Highlander, 
charged with selling military secrets 
to a German girl known to him only 
as “Marie Louise,” was dishonorably 
discharged from the British Army, and 
sentenced to five years. The American, 
a corporal in the Coast Artillery in the 
Canal Zone, was dishonorably dis- 
missed from the army, sentenced to 
two years in jail, and fined $10,000 
under the Espionage Act of 1917. If 
he cannot pay his fine, and his mother 
says he cannot, he may have to serve 
20 years in all. 

The corporal is Robert Osman, 24- 
year-old son of a Brooklyn laborer. 

Major Daniel Swan, post operations 
officer at Fort Sherman, C. Z., missed 
a document dealing with military oper- 
ations. He suspected Osman, who later 
at his court-martial admitted having 
Communist leanings. 

Osman’s locker was ordered search- 
ed. In it was a picture of a Brooklyn 
girl, Frema Karry, a factory worker, 
presumably a Communist. A letter 
from Frema to Osman said that she 
was glad to be “a cog in the machine.” 
This was taken to mean the Commu- 
nist machine. On the stand Osman said 
that he had received money from a 
wealthy New Yorker at a private post- 
box. 

As in the case of the English officer, 
the court proceedings were conducted 
secretly. No hint was given as to the 
nature of the military documents in- 
volved. Testimony as to Osman’s guilt, 
like that against Baillie-Stewart, was 
largely circumstantial. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Could a 1926 
Car Go 336 Miles in 8 Hours? 


QUESTION: For the North Caro- 
lina Parole Board: How long would it 
take a 1926 automobile to travel from 
Wilmington to Asheville? The ques- 
tion involves the fate of Gus Colin 
Langley, waiting execution next week 
for the murder of a filling-station op- 
erator in Asheville at 10 o’clock one 
night. It has been definitely established 
that Langley was in Wilmington at 2 
o’clock on the afternoon of the murder. 
He contends that he could not have 
reached Asheville in eight hours. The 





“Iron Fireman 


cut our fuel costs 767," 


. . says Howard A. Mullett, President 
Bradley Washfountain Co., Milwaukee 


“One Bradley Sprayhead 

m teplaces 20 Faucets’’ is 

| the mechanical principle 

f) on which the success of 

this alert company is 

based. Being progressive, 

they welcomed the Iron 

Fireman representative, who made a survey of 

their boiler room. They have just finished their 

second season of Iron Fireman heating. Result: 

Fuel costs reduced from an average of $1500 a 

year to an average of $402.20 a year, an annual 
saving of*$1147.80 or 76 per cent. 

“Iron Fireman more than paid for itself out 

of savings the first year,” writes Mr. Mullett. 

Can you afford to waste what Iron Fireman 

users are saving? Ask for free survey and report 

on what Iron Fireman can do for you, what it 

costs, and terms of payment. Use the coupon. 


This Iron Fireman has been 
installed 2 years. The first year 
it more than paid for itself. 
The second year it earned 
its owners over $1100. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO, 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


( Send literature [) Please survey my heating plant. 
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phases: events—pictures—background. 
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PARKSIDE 
New York 


Convenient to daily des- 
tinations. The Parkside 
offers charming rooms, 
an excellent cuisine and 
every modern improve- 
ment. 


$2 A DAY $10 A WEEK 
. 

GARDEN PENTHOUSE 
CROSS VENTILATION 


PRIVILEGES OF THE PARK 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 


“Under Reliance Management”’ 

















distance is 336 miles by the shortest 
route. 


ADJOURNED: The New York 
County and the New York Federal 
grand juries. The county jury had 
heard United States Attorney Medalie 
and Chief Justice Kernochan of Spe- 
cial Sessions charge an alliance be- 
tween crime and politics in New York. 
It brought in no indictments, but rec- 
ommended that the State Attorney 
General investigate. 

The Federal grand jury, convened 
in June and compelled by law to dis- 
band after three months, had spent 
those months investigating the possi- 
bility of income tax evasion by former 
Mayor James J. Walker of New York. 
This inquiry was prompted by the re- 
turn, after a two-year disappearance, 
of Russell T. Sherwood, the Mayor’s 
fiscal agent. The grand jury summoned 
Mr. Sherwood before it nine times, and 
in August brought him into court when 
he refused to tell where he had been 
during his absence. He was upheld in 
his plea that his answers might tend 
to degrade and incriminate him. A 
week later the grand jury disbanded 
without taking any action on the 
Walker taxes. 


FILED: In Suffolk County Probate 
Court in Boston, an accounting of the 
estate of an elderly Mexican parrot. 
Frederick D. Allen, on his death five 
years ago, left the parrot an estate of 
$5,000 for its care and maintenance. 
The fund includes 5 shares of American 
Telephone and Telegraph stock, 22 
shares of Eastern Gas and Fuel pre- 
ferred stock, 20 shares of United Cor- 
poration preferred stock, and a $1,000 
bond of the National Dairy Products 
Corp. The parrot lives nicely on its in- 
come from these gilt-edge investments 
which are now valued at $5,160.12. 
The past year it spent $270.77 for a 
cage, board, and incidentals and paid a 
Massachusetts income tax of $5.60. 


WON: By 500,000 bees, a suit pre- 
venting their eviction. The suit against 
the bees was brought in Bronx (N. Y.) 
Municipal Term court by Marius Ba- 
der, who said that his wife, his little 
daughter, and he had been stung about 
fifteen times in the last three years. 
The bees’ owner, Henry Kroger, coun- 
tered by asking Mr. Bader whether he 
could tell bees from wasps and hornets. 
Mr. Bader was not certain enough for 
a court of law. So the bees were not 
ordered from their house and hive. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





BY LINES: The New York Times 


Features Daily Book Reviews 


A. signed story in the austere New 
York Times is almost as rare as an 
unsigned one in the noisy Hearst press. 
Until a decade ago to report for The 
Times was the height of anonymity. 

Then Adolph 8S. Ochs, the publisher, 
was .persuaded that his rts pages 


might have the following that Damon 
Runyon and W. O. McGeehan had if 
Times sports writers could use “By 
Lines.” 

Since then there has been a slow 
but steady march of featured names 
into The Times. First sports, then star 
correspondents and reporters, then 
theater, movie, and art writers. Last 
Wednesday literature was raised to the 
level of the arts when a signed book 
column appeared. 

To write it The Times went to The 
Saturday Review of Literature to hire 














WIDE WORLD 


John Chamberlain, Book Critic 


back one of its former cubs—John 
Chamberlain. Shy and modest, Cham- 
berlain, 29, writes vigorous, clear Eng- 
lish. He gained much favorable notice 
last year when his critical book, “Fare- 
well to Reform,” appeared. 

For several years The Times had con- 
templated such a column, but hesitated 
for fear of diverting advertising from 
its widely read Sunday Book Review 
supplement. But seeing the rival Her- 
ald Tribune printing much revenue- 
producing book advertising to flank 
Lewis Gannett’s column, The Times de- 
cided to wait no longer. 


WICHITA FIGHT: Rival Papers’ 
Word Barrages Lead to Court 


Newspaper fights are generally the 
printed equivalents of fencing matches 
in girls’ finishing schools: ‘‘An after- 
noon paper says” such and such, and 
“we beg to disagree.” But last week 
the one which flared up in Wichita, 
Kan., took on the fine, robust propor- 
tions of a waterfront rough-house. 

The fight which developed to the 
brick-throwing stage started six years 
ago when the brothers Levand, Max 
and Louis, bought The Wichita Beacon, 
afternoon paper. Both had _ been 
schooled on the raucous Denver Post 
under the old master of screaming, 
yellow journalism—Fred Bonfils. 

The Kansas-born brothers Murdock, 
Marcellus and Victor, lifted eyebrows 
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when they saw the new kind of opposi- 
tion their conservative old morning 
Eagle was in for. Immediately they 
started an afternoon edition of their 
paper to try to head off that kind of 
thing. 

As Wichitans began to like the Bea- 
con, the Murdocks became more and 
more annoyed. They were particularly 
annoyed at The Beacon’s outselling 
them more than two to one in the 
afternoon field. 

Last week The Beacon became a 
cocklebur they couldn’t stand any 
longer. So they “took up the sword 
against these pirates who seek to 
loot the city. . .” and the two papers 
flew at one another’s throat editorially. 
The specific incident that brought the 
matter to a head was The Eagle’s loss 
of one of its biggest advertising ac- 
counts, that of the Allen Hinkel de- 
partment store. 

The Eagle has its story: “(We)... 
filed suit against the Hinkel Company 
: (for) $17,683.88, because the 
Hinkel Company repudiated a con- 
tract for advertising. . . 

“Why does The Eagle make so much 
of this suit? ... Is it because it means 
a loss of revenue to this newspaper? 
Not for a single minute. 

“The Eagle is demanding the com- 
pletion of this contract because it sees 
in Hinkel’s attempt to repudiate it a 
clear-cut, definite example of what has 
been happening in this town since the 
Levands came here to take over The 
Wichita Beacon. 

“From (their) first day ... they 
have sought ... to lead merchants 
into a trap from which they could not 
escape. They have made price con- 
cessions, . . threatened, bluffed, flat- 
tered, as the case required... 

“There is no need to repeat here 
the long, putrid history of*the Levands 
... Their prostitution of the columns 
of a once decent newspaper is the scan- 
dal of the publishing world. . .” 

Allen Hinkel and The Beacon had 
another version. “On or about Aug. 
8,” Hinkel said, “the advertising man- 
ager of The Eagle came to our of- 
fice.” He wanted to know the store’s 
“intentions toward The Eagle.” When 
he was told of the cancellation, the fol- 
lowing conversation, as reported by 
Hinkel, took place: 

“How would you like to be on our 
front page? Any unfavorable pub- 
licity in the past will be nothing com- 
pared to the future if (we) -decide to 
attack you.” 

“Are you threatening us?” 

“Take it as you please.” 

Immediately Marcellus Murdock 
Snapped back: “(The) statement is an 
unqualified falsehood.” 

Brickbats flew fast and hard. The 
department store bought eight pages 
in The Beacon to advertise a “Pros- 
perity Sale.” The Eagle dispatched 
photographers to take pictures of the 
crowds, 

In the pictures which The Eagle ran 
under the banner, “His Sale Was a 
Failure,” the store was virtually empty. 
Next day, pictures of Coty’s toilet wa- 
ter were run under a banner, “The 
Allen W. Hinkel Co. Business Prac- 





tices Exposed.” Below was the note: 
“The George Innes Company and other 
reliable firms sell this merchandise at 
(the same price) every day from their 
regular stock . . . when they advertise 
merchandise on ‘special sale’ their 
prices are reduced. . .” 

After that The Eagle let go a series 
of front-page blasts at both Hinkel 
and The Beacon. One told how “Hin- 
kel has demoralized the entire shoe- 
repairing industry” by underselling. 

To all of this The Beacon replied 
with screaming headlines. The de- 
partment store head replied with a 
$250,000 suit for “intimidation, threats, 
coercion, and defamation of character.” 

Wichitans enjoyed the fight, as did 
the circulation managers of the news- 
papers. For both papers’ sale took a 
sharp upswing. 


MYSTERY LEAGUE: Magazine 
Of Thrillers Makes lts Bow 


Three years ago, when everyone 
from J. P. Morgan to the soda jerkers 
in chain drug stores were reading de- 
tective fiction, the Mystery League was 
formed. The idea behind the venture 
was the oldest in the publishing busi- 
ness: if you can sell enough books 
the price can be low. 

At 50 cents'a copy the League sold 
1,500,000 books. Hoping that a similar 
formula would work in the magazine 
field they last week brought out Mys- 
tery League, a 25-cent monthly. 

The thick (160 pages) first issue is 
printed on pulp paper. It uses stories 
by detective fiction’s biggest names— 
among them, Barnaby Ross, Dashiell 
Hammett, and Dorothy L. Sayers. 





MOLEY WEEKLY: Astor’s Brain 
Child Gets a Borrowed Name 


Vincent Astor’s brain child was giv- 
en a name last week. The magazine 
which he will finance and Raymond 
Moley, V. V. McNitt, and William C. 
Stewart will edit is to be called Today. 

Before selecting the name they wired 
Hearst’s most widely read columnist 
and “Mr. Brisbane very graciously gave 
us permission to call the magazine To- 
day,” after his syndicated column. 

Other announcements told how To- 
day would be about 9 by 12 inches, 
would sell for a nickel, and would be 
edited from Forty-second Street and 
Broadway. The backers, including W. 
Averill Harriman, son of the builder 
of the Union Pacific, Mrs. Mary Rum- 
sey, and Mr. Astor, have long wanted 
some sort of a Democratic house organ. 

At first they thought of picking up 
The Washington Post at auction but 
were headed off by Eugene V. Meyer, 
who had the same idea about such an 
organ for the Republican party. 

Had they acquired The Post, it was 
intended to put Moley in the editor’s 
chair. McNitt, chairman of the board of 
the McNaught Syndicate, went to 
Washington to bid as high as $552,000, 
but kept quiet when he saw “other 
people were interested in The Post not 
primarily as a newspaper opportunity.” 
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What Stocks Will 
Benefit from NRA 


Timely UNITED OPINION Report lists 
44 Companies in favored position 


OVER 1,000,000 men have been put back to work by 
the NRA. Factory payrolls increased 7.9% in July. 
Producers and distributors of goods for individual con- 
sumption are showing sharp sales gains. Some gains are 
offset by higher labor costs, yet many Concerns are turn- 
ing rising sales into increased profits. Securities of these 
Companies are the ones to watch from now on. 


Send for Special 44-Stock Report 


A a thorough study of the effects of the NRA our Staff has 
selected 44 stocks in line for higher earnings—now selling from 


$8 to $80 a share. This timely report free on request. 
Send for Bulletin N.W.2 free 
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210 Newbury St. 
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MEDICINE: Diet and Die With 
Excess Alpha-Dinitrophenol 


Metabolism means, in clinical medi- 
cine, the burning of body fats, carbo- 
hydrates and such to produce heat. 
Doctors measure this by noting the 
amount of oxygen breathed, and the 
amount of burned oxygen, or carbon 
dioxide, exhaled. 

Thus, people with high basal metab- 
olism are generally thin, because they 
burn food rapidly. A low figure indi- 
cated only partial burning of food con- 
sumed, the balance going to make fat. 

What, then, would happen if a means 
were found to step up low metabo- 
lism? Medical men believed fat would 
be burned away. But they also be- 
lieved that if it were jacked up’ too 
much the resultant heat generated 
would literally cook the patient. 

This is precisely what happened in 
San Francisco last week to Dr. Hugo 
Gessnar, 40, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. Two months ago he 
read in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association of a drug that had 
virtually the same effect on the body 
that pea coal has on a hot furnace. 

This drug is alpha-dinitrophenol, a 
yellow crystalline substance and close 
chemical relation of picric acid. But, 
instead of the recommended one grain, 
plump Dr. Gessnar swallowed five. Up 
shot his metabolism and body tempera- 
ture. He started sweating profusely, 


and soon died. 
The most recent research work with 
this “dynamite” for the human system 
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Further experiments disclosed that 
metabolism may be increased fourfold 
without killing. Above that the rabbits 
got violent fevers and veritably stewed 
to death in their own juices. 

It was also noted that heavy dosing 
caused. rapid and gasping breathing. 
This was, of course, an effort to sup- 
ply their systems with oxygen to burn. 
After being dosed just short of the fatal 
limit for months, they were carefully 
examined for harmful effects. None was 
found. 

With this research as a background, 
the experimenters turned to man. Eight 
patients were selected, and orally given 
a dosage of 3 milligrams to a kilo of 
body weight. Their metabolism rose 
about 25% and stayed there for about 
24 hours before beginning to fall. Two 
months of such daily doses had no ill 
effect but did make patients burn off 
two pounds of fat a week without any 
diet restrictions. 

Despite these findings the research 
men warned that later toxic effects 
might come to the surface, since their 
work covered only three months; also, 
that the drug had acted as a poison on 
diabetic dogs, and should therefore be 
used warily by a human with that dis- 
ease, and that it should be used only 
under strictly controlled conditions. 


SLEEPING SICKNESS: First 
Taken Toward Isolating the Virus 


Steps 


One night last week 1,800 St. Louis 
doctors crowded into the auditorium 
of their Medical Society Building on 
Lindell Boulevard. They were there 
to find what the array of talent from 
the United States Public Health Serv- 

















was done at Stanford University. Profs. 
Henry G. Mehrtens and Maurice 
L. Tainter collaborated with Dr. W. C. 
Cutting in experiments on rabbits. 
These were carefully weighed, then in- 
jected with 10 milligrams of dinitro- 
phenol for each kilogram of weight. 
Their metabolism shot up 50% in one 
minute, 





Charting the Sleeping Sickness Epidemic in St. Louis County 


KEYSTONE 


ice, Washington University, and St. 
Louis University had been able to find 
out about encephalitis lethargica (mis- 
called “sleeping sickness’) which by 
last Tuesday had killed 68 of their 
townspeople and had seized 478 others. 

Various medical men told how milk, 
water, and food had been eliminated 
as disease agents; how they suspected 





that there were “Sleeping Sickness 
Marys” (similar to typhoid carriers) 
who could transmit the disease with- 
out themselves suffering from it, and 
how they supposed it was caused by 
some specific virus. 

Then Dr. Howard McCordock, St. 
Louis University pathologist, rose. He 
read a paper, hastily written by his 
shrewd and intelligent little assistant, 
Dr. Margaret G. Smith. 

It told how she examined bloated, 
congested kidneys of those who died 
and found them a harbor for the virus 
of the disease. This chased the bug 
into a big field. Before the researchers 
could corner him, however, much more 
work would have to be done. 

The first step in isolating the invisi- 
ble virus is to filter diseased substance 
from one who has died. The filter will 
catch all bacteria but will let the virus, 
a living organism, slip through. This 
filtrate will be pumped into monkeys, 
pigs, rabbits, mice, and rats. If they 
get heavy-eyed with encephalitis, then 
the research worker will be hot on the 
trail, for they will have a “take.” 

The next step is to draw the virus 
from the sick animal and find how much 
to give other animal cases to immunize 
them. It is from these that protective 
and curative serums are developed. 





RELIGION 


FAITH: Over 100 Sects Gather at 
Chicago Fellowship Conclave 





Jews, Shintoists, Moslems, and 
Methodists are among the delegates to 
the religious parliament now meeting 
at Chicago at the World Fellowship of 
Faiths, held in conjunction with the 
Century of Progress. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of the 
Methodist Church, one of the religious 
liberals who organized the parliament, 
says that 102 creeds and sects are rep- 
resented. 

Among the Japanese delegates is 
young Shozen Nakayama, Patriarch of 
Tenrihyo, a Shinto sect. This sect has 
5,000,000 followers who believe that 
the 28-year-old youth, whose great- 
grandmother founded the movement, is 
potentially divine. 

Another Shinto priest, the Rev. Yo- 
shiaki Fukuda, told the gathering last 
week that, while he was a pacifist, he 
believed that Japan must be left free 
to expand and that “if peace is broken 
in Manchuria it may cause a world 
war.” 

Rabbi Joseph L. Baron of Milwaukee 
also contributed to the pacifist discus- 
sion. 

Reporters asked the Maharaja Gaek- 
war Sir Sayaji Rao III of Baroda, one 
of the delegates from India, what he 
most wanted to see in Chicago. The 
Gaekwar, who on the opening day of 
the conference had urged the use of 
“horse sense” in religion, chose to go 
through the poorer sections of the 
city. He said: “I want to learn at 
first hand what I can from Chicago's 
methods in handling problem areas.” 
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BOOKS 


BRAIN ANATOMY: Miss 
Does Friend’s Autobiography 





Stein 


ALICE B. 
310 pages, 
Brace. New 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
TOKLAS. By Gertrude Stein, 
85,000 words, Harcourt, 
York. $3.50. 

Gertrude Stein, whose tortuous, rep- 
tilian sentences have bewildered read- 
ers for 25 years, has at last written a 
book that is as clear as a comic strip. 
She “may be, just may be, the great- 
est word slinger of our generation,” 
said her friend, Sherwood Anderson. 

In her sixty-first year Miss Stein 
consents to make herself understood, 
for once—but she is still different. She 
wanted to write an autobiography, but 
not in the first person. Fortunately a 
friend of hers, Alice B. Toklas, had 
been living with her since 1907, so 
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Gertrude Stein, Autobiographer 


Miss Stein decided to write Alice’s 
autobiography. 

Alice B. Toklas says that Gertrude 
Stein is a genius. (Miss Stein says). 
Cultivating people has been her spe- 
cialty. Strongly American by sym- 
pathy, and hating the term “expatri- 
ate,’ she has nevertheless spent nearly 
all of her adult life in Paris, where, 
in her residence on the Rue Fleurus, 
she knew all the celebrities, from 
Matisse to Jean Cocteau. The parties 
on Saturday nights were artists’ con- 
ventions. 

Picasso and his placid mistresses 
were her friends when cubism first 
made the critics’ hair stand up on 
end. She was the first to buy a picture 
by Marie Laurencin—and she helped 
her once in another way, when after 
too many aperitifs the silver-voiced, 
delicate artist had to be pushed up 
hill to dinner. During the war she ran 
& Ford truck for the American Red 
Cross, gave lifts to many soldiers and 
One general, and decided that cam- 
ouflage proved “the inevitability of 
art.” 

After the war Miss Stein. made 
friends with a new group, this time 
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more literary than graphic. She pat- 
ronized young Ernest Hemingway who 
sought her advice when none but 
Left Bank publications would print his 
stuff. 

Her autobiography is a book for any- 
one interested in the art of this cen- 
tury, and for those who like to meet 
Bohemians in print. The writer of 
memoirs is apt to talk only about him- 
self, even when he is describing other 
people; with Gertrude Stein, this is 
not the case. While her book tells in 
detail of her efforts to get in touch 
with a public which could never make 
head nor tale of her obscure and con- 
fused style, the bulk of it concerns the 
interesting men and women who met 
at her house. Like the great Sam 
Johnson, Miss Stein’s eccentric, ego- 
istic personality has had a much wider 
influence than her works. 

In her youth she studied the anat- 
omy of the brain at Johns Hopkins. 
She has made her book a study of the 
anatomy of many brains. 


* 
ANOTHER OUTLINE: Mr. Wells 
Now Looks Into the Future 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME. By 
H. G. Wells. 431 pages, 141,000 words. 
Macmillan, New York. $2.50. 


The province of H. G. Wells’ knowl- 
edge is absolutely boundless. Having 
made laborious and highly biased out- 
lines of all the facts of the world’s past 
history, economics, religion, and science 
—and in one book answered the trifling 
question, “What Shall We Do With 
Our Lives,”—he now turns to an out- 
line of the future. In his new book he 
settles things up to the year 2106. 

Although he has already written half 
a dozen books about things that have 
not yet happened, he is not satisfied. 
The present volume brings to light the 
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manuscript of a character who died in 
1930 but who had farsighted dreams 
and wrote them down each morning. 

Mr. Wells’ originality is not always 
original. The conventions demand, 
nowadays, that any book about the fu- 
ture must have a world war init. Mr. 
Wells has two of them. Japan, of 
course, will start the first one, and 
America will join in. This will occur 
in 1935. A more picturesque war takes 
place in Europe in 1940. A Polish trav- 
eling salesman has an ill-fitting dental 
plate. At a station in Germany he 
opens his mouth to try to fix it, anda 
Nazi guard, seeing him, thinks he is 
making faces and naturally shoots him. 
All the Continental nations are soon 
involved. After the war comes peace 
and stagnation, plague, dictatorship, 
and the good old Modern World State. 

While the war rages, the earth is con- 
founded. Business is at a standstill, 
skyscrapers are emptied, and Radio 
City, where all world-shaking enter- 
prises are housed, collapses from sheer 
inertia. Most of the book takes place 
at a time which prohibits quarreling 
with the facts, but the dreamer makes 
some assertions which are already open 
to question. He says that Woodrow 
Wilson is recognized as “vain and 
theatrical, with no depth of thought 
and no wide generosity.” Speaking of 
the United States Brain Trustees for 
1933, the dreamer says that Professor 
Moley (see page 27) “played a signifi- 
cant part in that reconstruction of legal 
and political method which was Ameri- 
ca’s particular contribution.” 

As for the ideal era of civilization, 
it reeks so strongly of beneficence that 
human beings of the better sort would 
probably go mad. The book is easy 
reading, but the pattern is as familiar 
as a time-table to a commuter. 

Herbert George Wells, son of a crick- 
eter and a lady’s maid, worked hard 





This Man knows 


that it pays to look and feel well-off 


He travels in a crack train like the 20th Century 
Limited. They say he has an unerring instinct 
for things that help him live well and more 
comfortably. His razor is the Schick Repeating 
Razor. It saves his time and always gives him a 
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Pp Ss Want a new kind of pone knife? Send 
@ We only a quarter (25f). You'll receive 
postpaid quite a surprise, It’s the Schick Knife 
with a Schick super-keen blade, It’s only % inch 
thick! No bulge in your pocket, You'll like it. 


changes 
blades. 
Takes one 


Cc let 
omplete with oeamentt 


20 blades 
$5. Extra 
clips of 20 
blades75¢. 
That’s 
economy! 








Magazine Repeating Razor Co., Dept. B, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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for a scientific education. He taught 
biology for a time, but when some es- 
says he had written during an illness 
found a market, he turned author. 
Since then he has produced 62 books, 
of which a few are so good that they 
nearly atone for his many volumes of 
dull propaganda. 


NIGHT WATCHMAN: Laborer 
Hero Falls for Prize Beauty 


WONDER HERO. By J. B. Priestley. 337 
pages, 91,000 words, Harpers, New York, 


$2.50 é 

The latest novel by the’ so-called 
“modern. Dickens,” J. B. Priestley, is 
an inconsequential tale. It reminds one 
more of the modern popular magazines 
than of the hefty tomes of the author 
who paved with sentiment the streets 
of Victorian London. 

Charlie Habble was a simple man 
whom a feature writer made into a 
hero. He was night watchman in a 
factory which made combustibles. 
After a couple of drinks one night he 
went to sleep, to be wakened by the 
smell of smoke. The place was on 
fire. By good luck the blaze was 
extinguished. Charlie was _ credited 
with having saved the town and all its 
inhabitants. Nothing more would have 
happened if Hal Kinney of The Daily 
Tribune had not been on hand. 

But Kinney was there. He had come 
down on a story that failed to break, 
and he saw the chance for an exclusive 
broadside of heroism. Charlie Habble 
was made. He went to London, had 
his face and voice reproduced in the 
moving pictures, and saw tailors and 
cocktail parties. He and Miss Eng- 
land, a prize beauty, as reigning celeb- 
rities, were made to sit together in 
a theater box. Their eyes met in 
mutual sympathy. When two charm- 
ing exiles from the bucolic scene meet 
in the city, the result can be foreseen. 

“Wonder Hero” is a readable and 
amusing story—and as easy to forget 
as the average newspaper article. 

Mr. Priestley knows what it is to be 
lionized. He made a big impression 
here two years ago when, from the 
deck of a liner down the bay, he called 
New York a “nightmare city,” and 
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LAMB IN HIS BOSOM. An impressive. first 
novel by Caroline Miller of a_ pre-Civil 
War family in Georgia. 345 pages, 111,- 
000 words. Harpers, New York, $2. 


REQUIEM. By A. E. Fisher. Seven days of 
household life and drama in an industrial 
town. 277 pages, 72,000 words. John Day, 
New York. $2.50. 


THE JOURNAL OF GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
The day-to-day autobiography of the late 
author whose appraisals of American his- 
torical characters helped to form the new 
popular style of biography. 540 pages, 
tie words. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 

4.50, 

WATCHING THE WORLD GO BY. Remin- 
iscences of Willis J. Abbot, newspaper 
man who has had his desk in many offices 
—a straight story with many big names. 
353 pages, 108,000 words. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $3. 

ALL FOR FUN. Carolyn Wells puts out a 
book of questions and brain teasing puz- 
zles for: parlor games. 111 pages. John 

Day, New York. $1.25. 





gave the news reporters all the dirt 
they wanted about a country in which 
he had not yet set foot. 

His parents were poor and could not 
give him a fashionable education, so 
he entered Cambridge at his own ex- 
pense at the age of 25. Before that he 
had been writing essays which were 
printed in a provincial paper. A book 
on George Meredith made him known 
as a critic, but his first popular suc- 
cess was “The Old Dark House,” a 
detective story. It was followed by 
“The Good Companions,” a novel of 
English wayfaring life which sounded 
like Dickens to the reviewers and which 
at once made him the white-haired boy 
among English novelists. 
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SCREEN: The Country Doctor At 


Best in “One Man’s Journey” 


The country doctor who thinks of 
everybody before himself is the hero 
of “One Man’s Journey” (RKO). 

In all seriousness it is a good picture. 
It should not be judged by the plot. 
Unskillfully treated, it would have been 
maudlin, but at the hands of Lionel 
Barrymore it rises to impressive 
heights. The surprising restraint and 
sincerity of this fine actor make the 
picture almost heart-rending. 

Helping Mr. Barrymore show what a 
small-town doctor can do as father- 
confessor and friend, as well as phy- 
sician, are May Robson, Joel McCrea, 
anc Dorothy Jordan. The rural types 
seem authentic. Dramatic suspense 
and comic relief are also present. 

But what makes “One Man’s Jour- 
ney” cause audiences to weep audibly, 
is the touching spectacle of a fine man, 
who considers himself a failure, at last 
recognized at his true worth. Dr. Lo- 


gan Clendening, author of “The Human " 


Body,” for years has been begging 


people to have faith in their family - 


physician and forget the specialist for 
a while. All the pleas ever written on 
this subject are pale beside the visual 
drama of a single good film like “One 
Man’s Journey.” 


THUNDER OVER MEXICO: Film is 
Eisenstein Triumph Despite Cutting 


For the past year or two no gather- 
ing of highbrow film addicts has been 
complete without a discussion of Ser- 
gei Eisenstein’s Mexican film. 

It was known that Eisenstein, the 
great Russian director of “Potemkin,” 
was on leave from the U.S.S.R., and 
was occupied in Mexico making a his- 
torical film for Upton Sinclair, the 
fiery propagandist and novelist. The 
film is now offered to the public under 
the title “Thunder over Mexico”—and 
it is beautiful. 

Eventually news reached New York 
that Sinclair, Eisenstein, and various 
Hollywood lesser lights were having a 
first-class Soviet quarrel. It appeared 
that Eisenstein wanted more money to 


make more film—there was already . 





enough of it to run almost half a day 
—whereas the Hollywood business men 
declared that two hours of film was 
enough for anybody. At length Eisen- 
stein packed up and angrily returned 
to Russia. Then came the news that 
some vandals were cutting the picture 
without Eisenstein’s help. Sacrilege! 

It was all unfortunate, for in the 
juggling and bickering the picture un- 
doubtedly suffered. It has been cut to 
two hours, and it has been badly cut. 
In spite of all mutilations, however, 
“Thunder over Mexico” is a strangely 
moving picture. 

That Eisenstein should know his 
business with a camera was to be ex- 
pected, but that even he could achieve 
such continuous vital beauty seemed 
too much to hope for. The cast, made 
up entirely of unspoiled non-profes- 
sionals, move simply from beginning 
to end, against a background of nat- 
ural beauty. 

Nothing is artificial about “Thunder 
over Mexico,’”’ except the story, which 
is the usual stuff of which propaganda 





Scene From “Thunder Over Mexico” 


is made. There are the obvious down- 
trodden peons and the villainous land- 
owners, creatures of colossal inhuman- 
ity and cruelty. The characters are 
incredibly unconvincing. 

What really matters in the film, how- 
ever, is Mr. Tisse’s photography under 
Eisenstein’s uncannily imaginative di- 
rection. Even through the most har- 
rowing incidents, the beauty of the 
camera work never falters. 











CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 
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I HAVE LIVED (Chesterfield). Alan Dine- 


hart and Anita Page in yet another back- 
stage film. 

HER FIRST MATE (Universal). Zasu Pitts 
and Slim Summerville in a comedy about 


life on and about a ferryboat. 

THE EMPEROR JONES (United Artists). 
The Eugene O’Neill play made into 4 
film by Du Bose Heyward, with Paul 
Robeson. 

ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON (Paramount). 
Gary Cooper and Fay Wray miss the point 
of ‘this nostalgic idyl of a small town in 
the ,'90s by: miles 
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BROADWAY TO HOLLYWOOD: Good 
Actors, Old Maiterial, 


Still another back-stage saga has ap- 
peared on the screen in “Broadway to 
Hollywood” (MGM). Originality still 
seems to be at a premium. 

The hackneyed story of three gener- 
ations of a theatrical family, however, 
is partly redeemed by the fine perform- 
ances of Alice Brady and Frank Mor- 
gan. The daughter of William A. 
Brady, Broadway producer, Miss Brady 
knows whereof she acts. 

“Broadway to Hollywood” is also no- 
table for the most inept use of techni- 
color yet brought to light. In the midst 
of a black and white representation of 
a musical comedy of 25 years ago—in 
a theater that really looks like one of 
the period—a gigantic chorus number 
in color is introduced that could not be 
presented on the stages of the Radio 
City Music Hall and the Hippodrome 
combined. 

Investigation reveals that “Broadway 
to Hollywood” is made from the rem- 
nants of a film called “The March of 
Time,” which MGM has been trying to 
make for several years. Fay Templeton, 
Weber and Fields, and other oldtimers 
were engaged. It was all to be done in 
technicolor. The one color sequence is 
all that remains to show for an expend- 
iture of hundreds of thousands. 


Trite Story 


THE MASQUERADER: Politics in 
England Amusingly Portrayed 


United Artists have achieved some- 
thing approximating a minor miracle 
in their production of “The Masquer- 
ader.” 

Taking John Hunter Booth’s drama- 
tization of Katherine Cecil Thurston’s 
old novel as a basis, they have turned 
out a believable and dignified screen 
play. All trace of the hamminess of 
the original has been eliminated, and 
the dialogue has been sprinkled with 
genuine humor. 

Ronald Colman makes full use of his 
opportunities in this story of the young 
English politician who, fortuitously for 
the nation and his wife, discovers his 
double. The Minority Leader in the 
House of Commons, he has succumbed 
to drink, drugs, and a dangerous wom- 
an. When he should make an import- 
ant speech in the House, he dithers in- 
coherently. 

Staggering out into the street, he 
meets a distant cousin who resembles 
him exactly and who offers to appear 
for him at boring functions. How the 
double “steps not only into his shoes 
but into his slippers” takes up the bal- 
ance of the film. 

Guy Bates Post played in the stage 
original, using a double in some scenes. 
Double exposure does the trick for Col- 
man, 

Particularly amusing are the scenes 
where the Masquerader meets the wife 
and the mistress of the politician for 
the first time. Their tastes in ladies 
are opposite—to the intense bewilder- 
ment of both women. 

Supporting Mr. Colman in “The Mas- 
querader” is a competent cast, includ- 
ing Elissa Landi as the wife, Juliette 
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Compton as the mistress, and Halliwell 
Hobbes as the faithful family retainer. 
The first amusing and believable film 
of English politics and society has been 
made—of all places—in Hollywood. 


MUSIC: Opera for Both Masses 
And Classes Grows in America 


Important news in the musical world 
is the continued success of “cheap 
opera.” 

An audience estimated at “approxi- 
mately 6,000 persons” listened to “Il 
Trovatore” on Aug. 29, in the Lewisohn 
Stadium in New York. On the previous 
night a similar audience had been 
turned away from “Carmen” by a rain 
storm. This week the Chicago Opera 
Company opens its Fall season in New 
York at the Hippodrome with “Aida.” 
Full houses are confidently expected. 

The idea of this new kind of opera 
seems to be gaining popularity. It may 
be the beginning of something really 
new in American music. For centur- 
ies, little opera companies in modest 
theaters have been a commonplace in 
Europe, where small-town citizens 
know their opera and are willing to 
pay a price for it. 

The singers in these performances 
received a living wage, and the price 
of admission was within the means of 
all. But in America, with certain minor 
exceptions, opera has always been 
“The Opera,” a gorgeous spectacle, 
patronized by society and reserved for 
the wealthy. 

Last Spring the experiment of a 
‘“people’s opera” was tried in the New 
York Hippodrome. Everybody said the 
promoters were foolhardy. Here was 
an opera, not for critical artists or 
rich society matrons, but for anybody 
who could pay from 25 cents to $1 for 
a ticket. And it was an immediate 
success. Now the experiment is enter- 
ing its Fall season. 








BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M, 
Black figures, P.M. 
*E.T. CT MB BF. 
Sept. 9. Finals, Men’s 
Tennis. COLUMBIA 1.30 12.30 11.30 10.30 


10.30 9.30 8.30 %.30 


Sept. 10. Compinsky 
Trio. COLUMBIA... 12.30 11.30 10.30 9.30 


Columbia Orchestra, 
COLUMBIA 2.00 
Henri Deering, pi- 
ano. NBC—W4JZ.... 
Bainbridge Colby. 
NBC—WEAF 10.15 9.15 8.15 4.15 


Sept. 11. Columbia 
Orchestra. COLUM- 
BIA 


5.30 4.30 3.30 2.30 


9.45 8.45 745 645 
Sept. 12. Promenade 

concert from Lon- 

don. COLUMBIA... 2.00 
Sept. 13. Cyrena Van 

Gordon, mezzo-con- 

tralto. NBC—W4JZ. 6.30 5.30 4.30 3.30 
Sept. 15. U. 8S. Navy 

Band. NBC—WEAF 9.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 
Alexander Wooll1- 

cott. COLUMBIA... 9.30 8.30 7.30 6.30 


1,00 12.00 11.00 


*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 
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THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 
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1.00 12.00 11,00 | 
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No More Wonder and Fear 
about “Smoking Too Much” 


SANO Cigars are the scientific 
answer to the “fear” and the 
“wonder” in this ever-present 
smoking question. 


Everyone knows it’s the nicotine 
in tobacco that’s harmful. Yet 
nicotine neither flavors nor colors 
tobacco. By the SANO process of 
reducing the nicotine to less than 
1%, all the fragrance and taste 
and smoke pleasure remain. 
SANO Cigars are all-Havana 
long filler, high grade selected 
tobaccos, made in your favorite 
shape. 


Be open minded! Try SANO 
Cigars. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, this trial coupon will 
bring you 8 SANO Belvederes for 
$1. Money back if you are not 
wholly pleased. 





Pll try SANO. Enclosed $1. as per 
offer in NEWS-W EEK. 


HEALTH CIGAR CO., INC., 


81 Washington St., NEW YORK. 
also SANO Cigarettes and Pipe Tobacco. 
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These advertisers, after careful study 
and thorough analysis, have selected 
Transit’s Train Cards and Station 
Posters on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford and Boston & Maine Rail- 
roads throughout New England, as a 
means of reaching the cream of this 
above-the-average market. 


The representatives of Transit, thor- 


oughly conversant with the New 


England market, are capable and ex- 
perienced. They will be glad to discuss 
with you or your advertising agency 
the specific application of this service 
to fit your particular needs. They will 
not enter into what they have to sell, 
but what it is to your interest to buy. 


“FRANSIT ADVERTISERS uc. 





THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 


— the New M&CALLS matches her triple life 
wilh a triple manual of modern lwing... 


To travel, to seek out excitement, and pleasure for pleas- 
ure’s sake, is one side of every woman's life. This mood of 
romance, this need for recreation, is met by stories and 
articles in the first section of the new McCall's Magazine— 


MeCALL’S FICTION and NEWS 


ROWDED DAYS! Company arriv- 

ing. A house to arrange. Meals to 
plan. Children to watch. Hair to wave. 
Clothes to buy. 

Every woman is compelled by her 
activities to lead a triple life. She must 
play at least three réles—and do all of 
them well. She has her own life to lead, 
recreation, romance, and amusement. 
She must be head of her household—an 
efficient, economical housekeeper; a 
.thoughtful, understanding mother. And 
she must care for that precious thing, her 
appearance, her personal charm. 

Into this triple life, McCall’s has 
brought three magazines in one—a triple 
manual of modern living. McCall’s Fic- 
tion and News, McCall’s Homemaking, 
McCall’s Style and Beauty. All three 





Are her thoughts on the practical business of running a 
home? Expert help on the exacting task of simultaneously 
managing the house, the meals, and the children, is collected 
Sor her on the pages of McCall's second section— 


MeceCALL’S HOMEMAKING 


magazines bound together as a unit, 
make up the new McCall’s. 

See what this does for the advertiser 
as well. Now, as in the successful depart- 
ment store, like can be grouped with like. 
Is she amusing herself with fiction? Paint 
her a picture of your newest contribution 
to pleasure. Has she for an hour dreamed 


Staying young and charming in spite of her busy life is a 
pleasurable task to which every modern American woman 
gives concentrated attention. For advice on clothes, and the 
intimate care of herself as others see her, she turns to 


MecCALL’S STYLE and BEAUTY 


of redecorating the living-room? Show 
her your product then, while she is in the 
mood. Is she reading of new fall clothes? 
Tell her what to do about her complex- 
ion, or her figure. She is ready to listen. 
In the new McCall’s there need be no 
fear that advertisers will say the right 
thing to the right woman at the wrong 
time, and dilute the force of their mes- 
sages. For by opportune placement of 
advertising, the new McCall’s offers its 
advertisers the advantage of readers iv 
the mood to listen. McCall’s Magazine, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The Mw 
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